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PRACTICAL and ANALYTICAL CHEMIS- 

P TRY — BIRKBECK LABORATORY — UNIVERSITY 

LLEGE, Li LONDON.—Gentlemen desirous of ing in che- 

bem . research rt erodents, seeking eng pret in oat 

y 

for practical instruction in Organic and 

ea os a ihe, brine of Chemi enon rch as 

ios ees ea Oe erotendence of Mr. GRATLAM, 

e superin' i 

= hay ~~ a et OWN 4% ion of Practical 

oon will be open dai ‘om 9a.m. to 4p.m., 

on Sati ined ‘when it will be closed at 1 o'clock, from the 

= Saober +7 e end of July. Students occupy themselves 

2 arsuits of their — ogee if neeenes | by the a = ed 
assisted with nee ruction and advice. 

— y Pot =, ms six months, 18. 18s.; three months, 





e month, 4. 
atin; GENERAL ss —Professor Granam’s Lectures 
daily, except Saturcay, from the 16th of October to the isth of of 
‘onl, at ais a ra.—Fee for perpetual admission, 9l.; whole term, 


wt Seerertus, with full details, may be had at the Office of the 


Call 
T E. CRant M.D. Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
Hinge KEY, A.M. Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
THARLES c ATRINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
Tniversity College, London, 
September 20, 1848. 


R2 YAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, 
Hanover-square and Oxford-stree' ndon. 

The Practical Course of Instruction in thie "Institution i is under 

the direction of Dr. A. W. HOF NN, and Assistants. 

The NEXT SESSION will commence on Monday, the 2nd of 

October, and end on the 28th of February, 1849. 


The Fee for Students, working seetnead day 


during the Session, is £15 0 0 
Four days in the week’ ee oe 12200 
Three days os oo 10 0 0 
Two days on o os os 700 
Oneday .. 0 500 


Hours of attendance from ‘Nine to Fi ive. 
Further particulars on application to the Secretary. 
WILLIAM JOHNSON, Secretary. 


PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
17, BLUOOMSBURY-SQUARE. 


| THE, LECTURES, and PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTION IN THE "LABOR ATORY, especially designed 

for sharmncpetiess Roweg mr an Dreapee, will be resumed in 

the first week in 

LECTURES oN MATERIA "MEDICA every Tuesday and 

LECTURE by Pr Pereira, M 





URE is ‘ON SN CHEMISTRY am PILARMACY, every 
riday, by Professor Redwood. 





TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.~— 
) pACULTY of MEDICINE. — Session 1848-9. — The EY 
TURES to the respective Classes will commence on MONDAY 


we RPITAL PRACTICE DAILY throughout the year. 
Resipence OF STUDENTS. — Seve: of the Professors receive 
Students to reside with them; and in the Office of the College 
there is kept a nee of parties unconnected with the College, 
receive Boarders into their families. Among these are several 


ral Mesto oter particulars hen will afford information as to 
an My er 
ra eT ES T, M.D. Dean of the Faculty. 


CARLES c. OR RINSOR, Secretary to the Council 
Se 
os to the Classes of the Faculty of Arts commence on 
be 17th of October. 

and further particulars may be obtained at the Office 
ofthe College. 


KX G's co LLEGE, London.—THEOLO- 
EPARTMENT. — This repr will RE- 

OPEN on TRIDA AY, October 6, 1848.—CANDIDATES for AD- 
iomi0r. not being Associates of King’s College, or Graduates of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, must present themselves for 
Sopieaten at Half-past Ten o’clock, on WEDNESDAY, 


Printed forms of application twits should be sent in a week 
previously to the and the pr all 
information as to the course rot study and expense, may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 


August 3, 1848, R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


KEN&s COLLEGE, London.—_DEPART- 
MENT of GENERAL LITER ATURE and SCIENCE.— 
The COURSES of LECTU RES in Divinity, Mathematics, Classics, 
English Literature, and in the Hebrew, Oriental, and Modern 
rash aya will RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, October 4, on 
which day all Students are required to attend Chapel. 
New Students must enter on Tuesday, October 3. 
Two Scholarships of 30/. each, for three years, and two of 201. 
each, for two years, will be filled up at Easter ness. i 
d at t 











THE LAROR, ATORY for Practical ~~ in CHE- 
MISTRY and PHARMACY, will be open daily throughout the 
> openins to the end of July, under the direction of Pro- 
‘essor 
For further particulars apply to 

G. W. SMITH, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of MEDICINE, ARTS, and 

GENERAL SCIENCE, — Established January 1, 1847. a 
Removed to 37, Arundel-street, and 199, Strand. Entrance from 
Arundel-street. 


Teachers, 
Mepictne—John C, Cooke, M.D., and Malcolm W. Hilles. 
ARTs axe GENERAL Scrrnce—Richard D. Honiya 2 A.M. Oxon; 
i ©. Cocks aes 3 “ge Eman 0. Mix, 

Octobe: sor 16, A be pate hy a Course of 
LECTt RES on GENERA’ SCIENCE and LITER RATURE, 
embracing the subjects required for Ts in the Uni- 
versity of London. Fee for the Course, 5i. 15s. he Classes for 
M.D., the College of Surgeons, &c. meet as usual. | 

or further information, Prospectuses, &c. apply between 12 and 
4, or 3 Bowmen 7 and 9 p.m. if by letter, to Dr. Coo! 


N R. GRIFFITH still PREPARES either for 
the Universities, Military and Naval School, or for Profes- 
sional and general pursuits.— Redlands, Bristol. 


N the German and French Protestant Establish- 

ment for ithe Education of Twelve Young Ladies, conducted 
by Mrs. TUP) Li — House, geen Hill, there wiil be. 
after the Michaelm gs which terminates on the _ of 
Deteber, VACANCIES FOR TWO PUPILS.—References to the 
Rev. Dr. Major, King’s College, and to the Rey. C. ‘Fletcher, 
Southwell, N orthamptonshire. 


UTN ay (COLLEGE, Putney, Surrey.—Esta- 
blished 1 
President, His ¢ ee the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH, K.G.., &c. &e. 
The College was OPENED on the 18th SEPTEMBER. The 
Lectures will commence on the 25th, with an Introductory Ad- 
Gress from Dr. on ON PLAYPAIR, at 12 o'clock, in the College Hall. 
d send their Papers to the Secre- 

















Full information upon every ah ject_ ma: btai 
8 office, . JEL et D., Principal. 
August i 1848, 
ING’S COLLEGE, London._DEPART- 


MENT of the APPLIED SCLENCES.—The CLASSES 
for Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Engineering. i 





shoul: 
mM. Office Coll . Putney, before the 18th September. 
7s . 7 By order of the Counci 
M. COWIE, BL.A., Principal. 


LASSES for the GERMAN, FRENCH, and 
ITALIAN LANGU formed at FRANZ 
THIMM’S PHILO 














K® G’S COLLEGE, London.—_The SCHOOL. 
—The NEXT TERM will ommengs on TUESDAY, Sept. 
19, 1848, when new Pupils will be admitted. 
git Pupils are required to attend Chapel on this day. 
‘Two Scholarships of 302. each, for three years ; two of 20/., one of 
fled vp a of | pone of of 7 hy and one of 6l. each, for two years, Will be 
Full information. oda every ry may be obtained at the 
. nAugust 3 1858 —_ V. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


= G 'S > £2 LLEGE, London.—MEDICAL 

ENT.—The WINTER SESSION, 1848-9, will 
COMMENCES on MONDAY, October 2, on which day ‘all Stuilents 
pape 4 attend the Dean's INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, 
¢ Scholarship of Fey tenable for three years; one of 301., and 
te of 201. each, tenable for two years, will be filled up in April 


§ Full particulars upon every subject may be obtained from Pro- 
essor Fergusson, Dean of the Department for 1845-9 ; or upon ap- 


Plication at the Secretary’s office, 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. _ 





August 4, 1848, 
ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 


SOCIETY.—The arrangements of the Committee heing 





GES 
Practical Sur- 
ae, Manufacturing Art and Machinery, Geome- | srarer. ‘They will OLOGICAL ANSEITU" ae Na New, Boxe 
Or ee ners Esl Pa Wetober on wi sy uages are taught by Natives. Classes for Ladies in the Morniyg; 
\ 4. are required to atten ctober 4, on which day Ly jentlemen in the Evening. Terms: for one quarter (24 lessons) 
New Students mt enter = Tuesday oi Pee . 2.23, Early applications are req iia 4 Teachers for the 
= Seholarshi ip r* 30h and one, of 201. “ tenable for two ye an Ancient Le pg w ways Seommmenned @ 
a new gd 

Fall information upon lp a auctions. Documents, Letters, &c., are executed from and into all 

4 3. ik. W. SELF D. os Pend Spal. = 
nett 18 1 ERMA N.—Cuasses and Private Pupis 





RECEIVED at 85, Newman-street, Oxford-street, or at 13, 
London Wall, City ; a Students attended at their own residences, 
by, Mr. FALCK-LE N, Author of ‘German in One Volume.’ 

“ We consider this, ~ ah to be without any competitor.”—Sun, 
“ It comprehends all that is necessary for well: qreunded know- 
a rapid progress in the eee. "Morning Chronicle. 

d we to re-commence the stu — 4 of Corman, of all the German 
grammars which we have examin —and thi +4 — nota _ 
should unhesitatingly say, * Falck-Lebahn’s is t for u 
phe. tional Times, 


FRENCH, by Mr. F. Lorin. ITALIAN, by Signor 8. Ferretti. 
SPANISH, by Don Juan Calderon. 


N OUNT PLEASANT SCHOOL, READING. 
BERKS.—Parents desiring a select and judicious EDUCA- 
+208 aoe their Children, where theve are but few Pupils, will find 
ntage in placing them under the care of Mr. JOHN 
WHITE: he — of instruction, which comprises the usual 
branches of C Mathematical, and Commercial Study, is 
adapted both to forth the Scholar and the Man of Busines’.— 
Terms from 25 guin 


T° LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC INSTI- 

TUTIONS.—A PUBLIC LECTURER will be happy to 
enter into arrangement with any Institution in town or country to 
deliver LECTURES on 








MUSIC, with vocal and instrumental 





nearly completed, Gentlemen desirous of becomin 
ies ested to fe~rard her names, that they may be included in 
og l annou. er “| of the s caoketa's Fzeceedings cs. Donald 
hos. onaldson, 

Rn Payee Ree Any Tfonorary Treasurer; or of Mr. 
yatt Papworth, 10, Caroline-street, Bedford-square, Honorary 
—to either of whom may 





be paid the Annual Subscrip- 


fo of One Guinea, entitling the Member to a copy of each publica- 


illustrations.-- ' ddress, (pre-paid) to L. H., 12, George-street, Hano- 
M ver-square. 
INGING. .....n opportunity now occurs of joining 





a CLASS for LADIES, now in formation, at a School. Each 

pupil’. will have half an hour’s lesson, and the terms will be a 
inea anda half a quarter. The Class will be conducted by a 
ady who has studied under the first Masters at the A Aca- 


N R. AKERMAN’S WORKS.—A Numismatic 
Manual, 21a—Introduction to the Study of Ancient and 
Modern Coins, 68. 6d.—Numismatic Illustrations of the Narrative 
Portions of the New Testament, 5s. 6d.—Ancient Coins of Cities 
and Princes, cere. Gallia, Britannia, iss.—Coins of the Ro- 


— * relating to Britain, 10s. 6d. —Archwological Index, many 
plates, 
*y* The N i quarterly, price 33. 6d 





¢ Ch bli 
J.R. oe 4, Old an Soho, , Londc on. 


R. CHARLES LUCY’S ACADEMY for the 

STUDY of the LIVING MODEL and general ART- 

EDUCATION, is now open at his residence, Tudor Lodge, Albert- 

street, Mornington-crescent. Mornings, Eight till Twelve; Even- 
ings, Six till Eight. Particulars can be obtained at the Atelier. 
PRIVATE PUPIL may be accommodated in in the 1 House. 

i R. KILBURN’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 

MINIATURES, 234, Regent-street. A great improvement 

upon Degmerroctyve i Portraits. Phstesrapber. by special appoint- 

ment to Her M he Queen and H.R. H. Prince +—— 
The Nobility ‘ond Public are respectfully invited to i napect, 
KILBURN’S COLLECTION of PHUTOGR APHIC fUNTA: 


TURES, Copies of Paintings, Portraits, and other Works of Art.— 
234, Regent-street, opposite Hanover-street. 


BEARDS PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 
by the New Process, are taken at 
85, King William-street, Cit 
34, Parliament-stree' Ae Westtainster ; and the 
Royal Po lytechnic I Tnetisution. Rege: nt-street. 
“The recent improvement is a step of real advancement.” 
theneum, J une 24. 
“The specimens we have seen are ben A beautiful. W hie is 
"Tine, June 21, 1848. 


now produced, with its light and shade perf 
AGUERREOTYPE, under the Patronage of 
Her Majesty. —Mr. CLAUDET was the first to introduce, 
nine years ago, ithe Daguerreotype invention in England. The 
rincipal bk and discoveries in this art are due to him. 
e has published them, and they are recorded in the * ''ransac- 
tions of the Royal Society,’ Society of Arts, and other scientific 
institutions, as well as in all .: treatises on Photography. He 
submits his i to the inspection and 
criticism of fe public. Mr. Claudet's Portraits are en non- 
inverted, and in all respects he hopes to offer security for successful 
and pleasing likeness. — Establishmen its, No. 18, King William- 
street, Charing and C Regent's Park. 


ONDON CUTANEOUS INFIRMARY, 
4 Brivce- my Buackrriars. Founded 1841, for the Treat: 
ment and Cure of Diseases of the Skin. 
Patron—H.R.H. the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Consulting Physicians—Dr, Southwood Smith and pe. "Hodgkin. 
Surgeon in attendance—J ames Sturtin, 























Nearly six thousand cases are under annual srenienentis fro: 
eight hundred to one thousand attend weckly. The Institution is is 
free to the Poor. 

The days of attendance are mont DAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and 
FRIDAYS, from Two to Six 

Fee to the Medical and: Surgi vical Practice, including admission 
to Mr. Pesta 's Lectures, Five G Guineas for one year, or with con- 
sent of the Medical Officers, for a further period without addi- 


f 
- o BOYES THORNTON, Hon. Secretary. 


YHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CLXXVIIL, will be published at the end of September.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS and Brius for insertion = the forthcoming 
Number are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers imme- 


diately. 
London: Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. 


MOUDIES . SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 
ing-street, Bloomsbury-square. 

* The best and newest Yotts in every ccoerement of Literature 

may be had in any number. Aas vet delay, from the above 

Libr . SINGLE SUBSCRI che gas GUINEA PER 

ANNUM. F. Fam 


4 ily and abe Haabecri 
or Ten Guineas ‘ing to Rhe number of Volumes 
re 
Vv 








r Annum, accord i 
uired. The THREE GUINEA Subscription allows of a hd 
LUMES at one time, from the Works of the best Autho? 
from the latest lists of the leading Publishers. A Post-office or or, 
opened eee EDWARD MUDIE, will secure an imme- 
P ply. 


ILLIS’S SECOND-HAND BOOK CATA- 
LOGUE for September (being No. 18 of the Series) will be 
published on the 25th, Gratis, or with his * Monthly Price Current 
of New Works,’ price THREEPENCE, rost Free. 
she resent Number 'T~Y an extensive and valuable Collec- 
tio’ Books, selected from a stock of upwards of THIRTY 
THOUSAND ‘VOLUMES, “in most branches of Ancient and Mo- 
dern perfect and priced extremely low for 








read mon 
ready mane Catal es, from the vari | of their contents, and the 
extensive purchases continual! e by G. Willis in town and 
country, presen’ to the Book-Collector in all departments of Litera- 
ture, English and Foreign,a constant succession of valuable books, 
much under the usual prices. 
G. WILLIS, GREAT —— COVENT-GARDEN. 


c Liprary, ConDUIT-STREET. 


OINT SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR NEW 


The New Plan established - ‘on Library is found to be so pre- 
ferable to the former mode of purchase, that Keading and Book 
Societies in every ites of the country are now adopting it, and 
receiving their =e ies regularly from this extensive and valuable 
Library. The leading features of this improved plan, which the 
rapid conveyance of railroads and steam-vessels renders univ versally 

applicable, are = lained in a recent Publication, entitled, * Hints 
for Reading an ook Societies,” Lig is forw a ee. and 

free) to ovorders inclosi: two stamps, addr menaes. 
aunpERS & OTLEY “Library, p Condalb-ctreets also, 

CATALOGUE of REDUNDANT ES of NEW W ORS 

withdrawn from the Library, at very ioe prices, sent to orders 











tion issued during the year. 





demy of Music.—Address (before iF ' inst.) to T. L., Mr. 
Whiteman’s, 19, Little Queen-street, H 
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EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S 





Goods, pow as ~ FA peeks fully salietted for gavings, Fancy 
NFORMATION GRATIS. — Advertisers who 


require to be informed which are the best mediums for their 
Advertiacments, or the extent of the circulation of eB evepener 


eriodical, reyes to aly tt © at ag ttt. ADV -_ 
THING. LITERAR 
Temple-chambers, Whitefriars, Fy ~ Ns 
tisements are received and ins inserted in all Newspapers and Perio- 
dicals published i in the United Kingdom. 
No ission charged. 


TATIONERY BUSINESS FOR SALE.— 
TO BE SOLD, an Bag pe: BUSINESS, 
situate in the most com: part of one of the princi, 
Caqengiees of the Metropolis; with =e might be most ad- 
a®™ 


le. Sum re- 
quired for coming-in in, &c. about 1,6001, pen dh by letter, pre- 
id to A. Z., Mr. B. Tipper, Wholesale Stationer, 66, Queen- t, 


eapside. ay. 


ALUABLE NEWSPAPER PROPERTY.— 




















TO BE SOLD, by Private Contract. the COPYRIGHT and 
GOODWILL of the IVERPOOL TIMES, = the Printing 
and 8 erewith ; ther with the 
ok and Job Types, Printing al, ‘owper’s single 


of News ai 

ged Printing Machine, and other Materials of a Printing 

and also a smalland well-assorted Stock of Stationery. A con- 
siderable portion of the News Type is new within the present year. 
The severed ry is an old-established Weekly Paper of high 
char: respectable circulation and good connexion 
in one of the fee $ Commercial Towns in the kingdom. It is pub- 
lished on Thursday, and in the best situation in by town of 
Liverpool, Castle-street, near wath and 
jm a te advantage of a lease of the 

r particulars Can to Messrs. E 

ators, Castleoreen Liverpoo 


CITY OF DUBLIN. 


O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, &c.— 
GRANT & BOLTON, No. 115, Grafton-street, being about 
to retire from Business, will ‘DISPOSE OF their well-established 
goes, of many yours standing, with their interest in the lease. 
premises are extensive and attractive, and situated in the 
het iy vot the principal public buildings, very near the Bank of 
Treland, and 0; t oppose he College. The shop is upwards of 80 feet 
in depth, Ly en wp 7 LS style, with sinto-olees windows and 
handsom: deliers; large and commodious ware-rooms are 
attached, oy is 80 feet long, well lighted, and laid out asa Pic- 
ture Gallery, having been built for this purpose. From the ample 
accommodation, AGENCIES from any number of London and 
other Wholesale Houses might be easily combined with the retail 
trade, and its central situation will command the sale of illus- 
trai and expensive works. There is a large number of highly 
respectable friends and customers atiaehes to the house. The 
Stock, a great portion of which is new, might be had at a valuation. 
Please address ocmety Bolton, Dublin, from whom further 
particulars can be learn 


HEOLOGICAL PREMIUMS.—A gentleman, 
deceased, left by his dood of settlement a considerable fund 
fe be applied by his Trustees, at intervals of forty vears from 1774, 
in the payment of TWO PREMIUMS for the BEST TREATISES 
on the following subject 


“The Evidence that there b a Being, All-Powerful, Wise, and 
Good, by whom cverye xists; and particularly to obviate 
difficulties regarding the w Benen and goodness of the Deity; and 
this, in the fi rg . from considerations independent of Written 
Revelation; and, in the second place, from the Revelation of the 

Jesus ; and, from the whole, to point out the inferences most 
necessary for, and useful to, mi d.” 


The amount of the fund to he 80 o epplied cannot be less, at any 
period, than 1,6001., and, as nearly as can be ascertained, it will, on 
occasion of the next competition, | be about 2,400. Three-fourths of 
the fund divisible at each period are appointed. by the terms of 
the bequest, to be paid to the author of Treatise which shall 
be found by the judges, to be named as after-mentioned, to possess 
the most merit ; and the remaining fourth to the author of the 
Treatise which, in the opinion of said judges, shall be next in merit 
te the former, Vafter ded poecy fos thereform the expense of printing 
and binding 300 copies of each of the ad Treatises, or of —— 

printed copies thereof, as the said Trustees s 
distribu ted iby them among such persons to wer in they shall think 
the same wil prove most useful, or in any other manner that they 
shall judge proper. 

The Ministers of 2 Beate’ Search of Aberdeen, the Prin- 
cipals and Professo: Marischal Colleges of Aber- 
deen, and the Prustess | the estator, os poten to nominate 
and — choice of three Judges, w! re to = agreeably to 








my for a term of 
arvey & Falcon, Soli- 








les poeseribed in the deed of settlement nm the com- 
rative merits of such Treatises as shall be lai before hem ; and 
t may be proper to mention, that to ye an pete 7 


the judges are miy 

es produced —_ ag merit to entitle the alles to the 
rare however, believe = in the present 
state of the mh world, world. this is a contingency which can scarcely 
occur. 


The Trustees, deeply omasiile of the importance of the founder's 
design, and anxious, as far as lies in them, to do full justice to his 
es, venture to give an assurance that, in appointing Bosnton 

at the proper time, nothing ee d but that 
which 5s! 











secure a satisfactory deci- 
sion. 

The time allowed by the testator for the composition of the 
Treatises for the next periodical competition extends to the 1st of 
January, 1854; and his Trustees do now intimate, in compliance 
with his appointment, that those who shall become competitors for 
the said prizes must transmit their Treatises to Alex. and John 
Webster, advocates, in Aberdeen, agents of the Trustees, in time 
to be with them on or before the said 1st day of January, 1854, as 
none can be received after that date; and they must be sent free 
of all expense to the 

The ju will then, without delay, proceed to examine and 

decide upon the comparative merits of such Treatises as 8 
laid before them ; and the Trustees will, at the first term of Whit- 


judges, the Trustees request 
that the Treatises may not be in the handwriting of their re- 
spective authors, nor have their names annexed to them. Each 

ise must be distinguished by a peculiar motto. The motto 
be written on the outside of a sealed letter, containing the 
author’s name and his address, and sent along with his perform- 
ance. The names of the successful candidates only shall be known 
by opening Get letters. The other letters — A be destro 
uno) The writers of the unsuccessful Treatises may 

4 them returned, by a applying to Messrs. Webster, or the 
pa and by mentioning o1 e motto which they may have 


steers addressed as above, post paid, will mect with due atten- 
Aberdeen, March 23, 1847, 





ETTERS from BADEN-BADEN contain the 
following : —As yey progresses, our town is qateae aby 





a number of fi ¢ countries. Our 
valley, which not been peated by the least political star, 
ance, affords its numerous rs the most gee | 


retreat. Concerts and fétes A each other. A grand coneer’ 
has taken place, ee the patronage of H.R.H. the Grand Duchess 
Stéphanie, @ commi of the most 
distinguished of. our English residents,—the proceeds of which, 
being very considerable, were a to 
dis —_ Pees 


have never le 

wy of the many amnilies the — rank residing amongst 
Tay. mention thei r Royal a he Grand D: : 

Leopold and family, their Serene Hig 


(oun TY TIRE OFFICE, 50, 
ants, Borel Bote eae B 























It is respectfully notified 
office, the renewals of which fi 
gahter a ceed ees 
ing at the ice, AN th in . 
The terms of the County Fire Office are high 
fhe Insesed, — have oor to it a large 
jon. claims are seti wi 
Pull particulars will be immediatele fon) 


me OY ae ‘o parties 
= ~ by post. ¢ ad Ohice ort of its 


“JOHN A BEAUMONT, Managing Da 










































lam and Maximilian of Baden, their Highnesses the Prince and 
Princesses of Forstenbens, ¢ tee poocoaiter: Princes and Princesses 
of Furstenberg, the Prin ng her Serene 
Highnesses the Princess of Cf Hohenlohe ‘Bie ngen, their High- 
nesses the Princes Anthony and — of of Stegmaringen fis 
Serene Highness the Prince Emile of Hesse Darmstadt, igh: 
ness the Princess Maria of Foeen. the is te be A of Douglas, 
Highness the Prince of Solms, Bra’ A great number 
of fa milies have resolved to Srowee 4 = season at Baden; 
hn are very much in demand, and the’ hotels is full. Sporting 
has commenced with vigour, and the months of Cegueuinas and 
October promise to be the most delightful of the season. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 


Acents, and Acents to the RovaL ‘Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that ier 
continue .to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts. 
&c., from ‘allpartsof theContinent, fore earingthroughtheCustem 
House, &c. ;and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
everyinformation, may be had on application at their Office, 28 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Chenu, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal. 


Qvsss ’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
So named by Royal Permission. 
OR FEMALE EDUCATION, 
And for granting Certificates of Qualification to Governesses, 
A Branch of the Governesses Benevolent Institution, 
CLASSES for the SESSION, 1848—9, 
The Ladies, whose names follow, have kindly consented to act as 
Ladies-visitors. 
The Hon. Mrs. George Anson. 
ae Duchess of Argyll. 
rs. Booth. 








a Lonsdale, 
Marcet. 
Miss Maurice. 
The Lady Romilly. 
rs. Kay Shuttleworth. 
Mrs. Stanley. 


Mrs George Bosanquet. 
Miss A. Daniel. 
Mrs, Beckett Denison. 


Mrs. George Eyre. The Lady Caroline Stirling. 

The rea y Robert. Grosvenor, The Hon. Mrs. John Talbot. 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Mrs. pe ee Wedgwood. 

Mrs. ficitionde Mrs. Wyatt. 


The Committee, having carefully considered the subject, have 
come to the conclusion, that the interests of Governesses will be 
best promoted by forming classes, which shall not be confined to 
them, but shall be open to all Ladies above the age of twelve years. 

The Classes will be resumed 2nd October, 1848. 

he Classes will be thus arranged :— 

Arithmetic.—The Rev. T. Astley Cock, M.A. 
Drawing—Figure.—Paul A. Mulre: ady, Esq. 

Elements of Vocal Music.—John Hullah. Esq, 

English Grammar.—Rev. A. B. Strettel, ¥ 

— Literature and Composition, —The ‘Rev. Charles Kingsley, 


Prank: “Isidore Brasseur, Esq. 

Geography.—The Rev. 8. Clark, M.A. 

German.—Dr. Bernays. 

Harmony and Musical Composition.—W. Sterndale Bennett, Esq. 
History.—The Rev. C, Grenfell Nicolay, F.R.G.S, 

Italian.—Dr. Beole' chi. 

Latin.—The Rev. 8, Clark, M.A. 

Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. —Rev. M. O’Brien, M.A. 

Principles and } XY! Teachii 1g "Et Rey. Thomas Jackson, M.A. 
Reading.—Rev. C, G. Nicolay, FE 

These ne te Rey. F. D. AL ay MLA. Rev. BR. C. Trench, M.A. 


ADDITIONAL LECTURES, 

Botany.—Edward Forbes, Esq. F.R.S. F.L.8. 
Chemistry.—Dr. Miller. 
Useful Arts.—Edwi —=¥ Cowper, 
Physical Geography and Geology. "4 T. Ansted, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. 

A time-table may be obtained before the commencement of the 
session at the premises taken for the purposes | of the College, 67, 
Harley-street ;_ where for the of 8 
will os given ‘daily, ona the Deputy.Chairman of the Committee 
of f Education will attend on Wednesdays, between the hours of 11 
and 2; or particulars can be ascertained at the office of the parent 
Society, 32, Sackville-street. 





CERTIFICATES. 

‘The Committee of Education are ready to examine any Lady in 
any‘branch of knowledge, and to grant a certificate: The Exami- 
nation is not public. 

The Certificate sponse simply the ppinion of the examiner as 
to the amoant of knowledge possessed b: e Lady in that branch 
of instruction, 

It is hoped, that all Governesses we take a deep interest in this 
a =e elevate the anc y of the profession. 

College being a,.branch of f the Governesses ae, 
mt and Subscribers will be entitled to the full privileges of 
Subscribers to its other obje¢ 

It is proposed, that Donots of 2501. towards the expenses of the 
College, should be entitled for life to keep a Pupil in attendance 
upon the Classes, 








GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Jeorge IV. cap. 56, ona 3 William IV. cap. 14, 

neorporated by Royal Charter, 

Under the Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty. 

Her Majesty Queen Adelaide. 
H.R.H. the Prince Albert. 

H.R.H. rs Duke of Cambridge. | H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent. 
H. ne. he Duchess of Glou-| H. —— the Duchess of Cam- 


- dge. 
i. ry H. the Hereditary Grand Duchess of f Mecklenberg-Strelite, 
President—The Ear] of Harrowby. 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, i 
Honorary cnaetee dienes David Laing, 
Sir 8. Scott & Co. 1, Cavendish-equare, 
Messrs. Strahan & Co. Temple-bar. 


Enrolled under be 


Be. 
A. PRS 


Secretary. 
Charles William Klugh, Esq., at the Office, 22, Sackville-street. 
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and a diate 





George Bousfield, Esq. eirer Ch 
Thomas Challis, sq. and Ald. | Thomas horas Piper Hg ® uP 
acob G. Cope, Esq. 
John Dixon an Hon c. pote vie 
, Esq. ohn ward Wl 
Richard Esq. 
The Michaelmas Fire > 


as Renewal 
be had on application at the head offices a of th the Company 


of ts equate throughout the cou: oon Company 

n the Life Department t e Company transacts all pons 

lating to Life Assurances, Deferred Annuities, and | Eni, 
consistent with 


ments, upon the most liberal terms 
ples and public security. 


Loans granted on personal security, Pate 
ey to be effected ty the borrower. sae om 


by ti 
To all Agents, Solicitors, Auctioneers, and jurveyors, liber) 
allowances will be made. wae — 


B: er of the 
ihe HOMAS PRICE, Secretary, 


orL wh M DOMESTIC and FOREIGN Lig 


E, No. 72. Cornhill, established 1 
and HEALTHY LIVES, and Ofiers nua denier NVALID 








resident Abroad. e 
Chairman—Lieut.-Gen., Sir James Law Lushin GOB 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles William Esq. 
ADVANTAGES. 
Low Frentems for every Fm of life. 
at pleasure of Party. 

JV eer tive Seale, one-third « Of life premium on loan at 4 percent, 

re ree or ‘out ofsum moe 
ids and others “rep A ep cnehastvely for select life, 
Naval and Military per ‘or all countries, 


Persons voyaging, travelling ot or aed 
qaene aon Policies paving 9 pute + - blew cae " 
ormalities waived, and Policies v: \y com: a 
Prospectuses may be had on written or ny competed notes 
GEO. FARREN, Esq. Resident Director, 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, RPOO 
3, CHARLOTTE-ROW, MANSION-HOUS 
28, REGENT. STREET: WATERLOO-PLACE, 
Laiasi.ity of the PRoprIETORS UNRESTRICTED, 
Moperate Premivs in the Fire Derartent. 
oo — Bonvses and other pect advantages in the Life 
epartmen 
olicies, insuring the value of Leasehold Property at the termi- 
nation of the Lease, are i 
Persons whose Policies with this Company expire on the 29th 
instant are respectfully reminded, that Receipts for the renewal of 
the same will be found at the Head Offices in London and Liver 
pool, and in the hands of the respective Agents; and those who, 
preferring the security offered beg — is a Company may desire to re 
move their Insurances, are infi that no expense will be in- 
ci such removal. 
BENJ. HENDERSON, Resident Secretary in London. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
Sept. 19, 1848. 


TATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIBS, &e 
48, nieames My London. 





and 
INDON. 





Csnen-Guned | Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 


+ — a, omas Castle, Esq. 
William C C. Lushington, Esq. MP. 
w. Miter Chats --y John St. Barbe, Esq. 

ward Crowley, Esq. Samuel Smith, 
John Feltham, Esq. William Tyler, Esq. 
Robert M. Holborn, Esq. uel Wilson, Esq. Alder 


Robert Ingham, Esq. 


J.D. MD. F.LA | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
ee am Davidson, 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq. F.B.8. 

Members whose PREMIUMS become due on the Ist, of October 
nex, are eg t the ae — ner AID a - days. 

‘opies of the last Report, together wi er 

quennial a made ups € the 20th of November last, may 
ad on application a 
The following instances illustrate the reduction in Premiums as 
and equivalent Bonuses on Policies in Class 9, payable at deaths— 




















| asd less 
ie ane beak 
e+ 2 oo) e82 |*_e-¥ 
S133] 3 - BSA |oe8e° 
ga | bd eg 3 sas 38 cr} 
Se | 38 A 2a ea Sis stes3 
= alg S % sis Bebe 
Sz |he) 8 Ea EL Sam jaco° 
am |<e| ao] < roy-¥} m ae 
Years Years|’ £ | £. s.d.|£. 8. d.|£. s. d.| Per 
12{ | 68 | 2,000 | 773 7 0/149 16 8 | 8313 0 & 
| 32 |1,000/ 166 9 0/26 510/10 9 7) 4 
yof | 50 | 1,000) 213 4 0} 45 10 10 | 19 0 10 8 
| 27 700; 91 6 0116 5 6) SID < 
of| 8 500| 104 9 0) 30 8 9) 111910) SF 
| 32 | 2,000) 222 2 0) 5218 4/17 8 4 
gf! 60 | 5,000) 826 0 0/329 11 8 [119 15 10 * 
L, 27 | 2,000) 160 2 0] 4610 0| 14 6 2 
5f| & | 300] 48 4 oj2di2 6/ BSI} 
| 30 | 2,000) 137 10 0) 50 4/15 00 > 
| 62 | 1,000] 119 5 0] 1714 2] 2013 2 
4\| 23 | ‘soo| 2612 o| 1118 4] 21410) 33, 
st! 54 1,000] 6510 0) 52 7 6] 914 2) 18 
21 | 3,000/ 111 0 0) 60 7 6/10 5 0 i 
of| 37 500} 23 2 0} 29 5 6| 310 8 " 
29 |1,000} 2519 0} 24 9 2| 212 9 i} 
| 59 |2,000| 4610 0112611 8| 7 4 2 . 
1)| 97 | ‘soo! 6 1 011112 6] ON 9 








Sept. 18, 1848, JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary 
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E CORPORATION for 
ero ASSURANCE. Established 


A.D. 1720x—Offices, 7, 
deal are of a coats d 16, t-street. 
Derpebanse, C a JOH 


LAU RENCE, Secretary. 


HIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ee compare. eet. eee immediate 


d a 
t= fe pene for emmale lives have ‘been materially reduced. 
af the 


avarances 0 rg 





-o Agen 
hange. 
Mr. Henry ieetie wa, Bo Boral ! arhxe . Covent-garden. 
Mr. Henry Oris We Le NEWMA 
Actuary and nd Secretary, York. 


DRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE . COM- 
B PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
CAPITAL, om MILLION. 
‘this Instit ered by a Special Act of Parliament 
by —y a wand fs,00. oastituted as to afford the benefits of 
ugh Vick cance in their fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to 
pe reater facilities and accommodation than are usually 
“ranks 8 Fubeoribed Capital, together wit the large and con- 
F 


accumulated from the Premiums on 
toon 700 ore Policies, affords complete Security to the Assu’ 
whilst the the magnitud: 





ude of the Company’s transactions has enabled 
Se to offer unaael advantages to Policy-holders, as will 
seen by reference to the P: and to the varied and exten- 
setae which have Saonaal computed with great care and labour, 
Sess £08 for the use 0! « this Institution. 
ETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


eras aaiTiD KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
Sura Ss Ee Mal lente 


a  SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
pany, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
one security in a large paid-up capital, and in the 
which has etbended | 2s since its commencement, its 


——, ny ad — f 22. per cent. per annum 

‘om la mus o} 

a —— ite to all i policies of the Participating Class from 
oe “ were effected to the 31st December, 1840; and from 
that date to the 31st December, 1847, 24 per cent. per annum was 
added: General Meeting on 6th July, 1848. ‘The Bonus thus 
added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of December, 1847, is 

3s follows : 





eae 




















Sum epeet |Sum added | Sum 
Sum | | Time Assured. to Policy | to Policy payable at 
Assured. nisi. in 1848, Jeath, 
£5000 | 13 yrs. 10 mths.) £683 ¢ . £787 10 0 | £6,470 16 8 
5,000 12 years 500 78710 0] 6.28710 0 
5000 | 10 years 300 ° ° 787 10 0 | 6,087 10 0 
5000 | 8 years 100 0 0 787 10 0 5,887 10 0 
5000 | 6 years « Aes 0 | 5,675 0 0 
5000 | 4 years . ee 450 0 0; 5450 0 0 
5000 | 2 years pe . | 225 0 0! 5225 0 0 





The Premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate scale, and 
aly one-half need be RY aid for the first five years, where the In- 
surance is for Life. o entrance money or charge except the 

stamp. Every information will be afforded on applicationto 
the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


HARLES GLOVER’S NEW SONG, ‘MY 
SEA-GIRT HOME, with a beautiful Portrait of His Royal 
the Prince of Wales as an English Sailor by Brandard, 
wrice 28, 6d. This is another of Mr. Charles Glover's successful 
googs, and as a National Ballad has already become popular. 
isa and elegance in the Words and Music that will at 

cuce place it on the planelentes of all lovers of English melody. 


Lee & Coxhead, 48, Albemarle-street ; where may be had, 
Charles Glover's Life of a Sailor, price 3s.—Life 


of a8oldier, price 38.—Cinderella, price 4s.—Venice, price 48.—Blue 
Bard, price 4s.—A Night Storm at Sea, Fear not but trust in Pro- 
vilenee the Pilot, price 28. <3 Descriptive and Characteristic 
Divertisement for “ite Pianofort 

Beautifully Illustrated i in Colours by Brandard. 





| Re 





This iGo 101 Third ‘Edition, with “Additions, 68 
TIONS in CAL GEOGRA- 
or, a | EARTH AS IT JS, 
y MISS ZORNLIN 
’ uv on a with the above, P 
Recreations in Geology. By Miss Zornlin, 2nd 
Edition. 4s, éd. 
Recreations in Hydrology; or, the World of 
Waters. By the same. 6a, 
Recreations in Chemistry. By T. Griffiths. 4s. 6d. 
Recreations in Astronomy. By the Rev. Lewis 
Tomlinson. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 
London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 
Price 3d., or 58. ioe 25 copies for distribution amongst 
ottage Tenantry, 
HE COTTAGERS® CALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS, 
By JOSEPH PAXTON, 


Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, &. &e. 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 43,000 have 














already been sold. 
Inpex oF THE CONTENTS :— 

African Lilies Gentianella lanting 
Agapanthus G Plums 
Anemones Gooseberries Yolyanthus 
Annuals Grafting Potatoes 
Apples Green tly rivet 
Apricot Heartsease | Pruning 
Auriculas Herbs } -ropagate by cut- 
Beans Herbaceous Peren- | tings 
Beet nials >yracantha 
Biennials ieliotrope | Radishes 
Black Fly lollyhocks | Ranunculus 
Books, list of, for Cot-} Honeysuckle | Raspberries 

tagers lorse-radish thubarb 
Borage {yacinths Rockets 
Borecole Hydrangeas Roses 
Box edgings Hysse Rue 
Broccoli Indien Cress tustic Vases 
Brussels Sprouts Iris Sage 
Budding <idney Beans 
Bulbs vavender Savoy: 
Cabbage paxesing Saxifrag 
Cactus Scarlet Runner 
Calceolarias veptosiphons Beans 
Californian Annuals | Lettuce eeds 
Campanulas Lobelias Sea Daisy or Thrift 
€ paemasiene London Pride Seakale 
Carre UT acme Double Select Flowers 
Caulitowers Marig Select Ld egetables 
Cel Marjoram and Fruit 
Cc ome ies Manures Snails to Slugs 
China Asters Marvel of Peru Snowdrops 





China Roses Mesembryauthe- Spinach 


Chrysanthemums, mums | Spruce Fir 
Chinese Mignonette Spur pruning 

Chives Mint | Stocks 

Clarkias Mustard | Strawberries 





Clematis Narcissus | Summer Savory 
Collinsias Nemophilas | Sweet Williams 
Coleworts (Enothera bifrons | Thorn Hedges 
Cress Onions | Thyme 
Creepers Peeonies Tigridia Pavonia 
Crocus ‘arsnip Transplanting 
Crown Imperials Parsley | Tree lifting 
Cucumbers eaches Tulips 
Cultivation of Flow- | Pea-haulm | Turnips 
ers in Windows ears | Vegetable Cookery 
Currants eas | Venus’s Looking: 
Dahlias *elargoniums | la: 
Daisies -erennials Verbenas 
Dog’s-tooth Violets -ersian Lris | Vines 
Exhibitions, _ pre- | Petunias } Virginian Stocks 
paring articles for | — Wallflowers 





| Willows 


ery as protection | Pi Ville 
P | Zinnias 


Fru inks 
F ucbsias | 
Illustrated with several Woodcuts. 


Published at the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Ga- 
zette’ Office, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London, 
at the rate of 3d. each copy , or 5s, for 25 for distribution amongst 
Cottage Tenantry ; de livered anywhere in London, on a Post-office 
Order being sent to the Publisher, James Matthews, at oe Office, 
and made payable at the Post-office, 180, Strand, London. 





MR. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH ON TUESDAY NEXT, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. ls. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S 


NEW ROMANCE 


THE TWO BARONESSES. 


Orders received by all Booksellers throughout the United Kingdom. Agents in Edinburgh, Dublin, Liverpool, Bir- 
ningham, Manchester, Bristol, Bath, Leeds, Sheffield, York, &c. 


RicnarD BenTLey, 





New Burlington-street. 





MURRAY’S COLONIAL 


AND HOME LIBRARY. 


On September 30th, post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


AN ESSAY ON 


ENGLISH POETRY, 


WITH NOTICES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 


By the late THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


PART L. 


(To be completed in Two Parts.) 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





NEW WORK BY DOUGLAS JERROLD, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE CAUDLE LECTURES,’ &e. &c. 


A MAN MADE OF MONEY. 


This desirable Individual will be introduced by DOUGLAS JERROLD, on the First of October, and every succeeding 


, until completed in Six Pieces. 


N.B. The Man will every Month hold TWO PLATES, (to be supplied by LEECH), for a Shilling. 
On View at the ‘Punon’ Office, 85, Fleet-street. 








,.| BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 


OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with _nu- 
merous additional ese and | an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 
my 5” es strongly half-bound in morocco, with giltleaves, 
price 

The work 1 in every respect accommodated to the ppt ad- 
vanced state of guaaghion research ; and whether on ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers in- 
vite a comparison with any other work of its class. 


BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS AND 
TRAVELLING MAPS. 


Black’s Picturesque Tourist of Scotland. 8s. 6d, 

Anderson's Guide to the Highlands. 10s. 6d. 

Black’s Picturesque Tourist and Road Book of 
England. 10s. 

Black's Rctencegee Guide to the English Lakes. 5s. 

Black’s Guide through Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 

Black’s Guide through Glasgow. 2s. 

Black’ 5 F Reed and Railway Travelling Map ot 

ngland. 
Black’ . Road ‘and Railway Travelling Map ot 
Black’ 8 an ‘Maps of Scotland. 1s, and 1s. 6d, 


Black’ s Travelling Map of Ireland. 2s. 6d. 


Black’s Map of the English Lake District. 2s, 6d, 
Black’s Map of North Wales. 1s. 6d, 

Black’s Map of South Wales. 1s. 6d. 

Black’s Travelling Map of the Continent. 4s. 6d. 
Black’s Map of Edinburgh and Environs, 1s. 6d. 


Black's Tourist’s Memorial of Seotland., 5s. 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh 3 and sold by all Booksellers. 
Just published, 2nd edition, 8vo. 15s. 


I OLY BAPTISM ; a Dissertation. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM MASKEL L, M.A., Vicar of St. Marychurch, 
ano and Domestic Chaplain to the Right Rev. the Lo Bishop 
0 xeter. 
“ By whom was this Child baptized ? ? 
With what matter was this Child baptized ? 
With what words was this Child baptized ?” 


*y* An APPENDIX, containing the Additions to this Edition 
ma ay be had gratis by purchasers of the first, on application to the 
lisher through their respective Booksellers. 
Lately published, by the some Antes 
The OUTWARD MEANS of G iRACE, A 
Sermon preached in the Church of St. Mary, Totnes, at the Visi- 
tation of the Right Keverend the Lord Bishop of Exeter, A 
12, 1848, (Published by request.) 8vo. la 


The ANCIENT LITURGY of the CHURCH 
of ENGLAND. 2nd edition, 1846. 8vo, 158, 


MONUMENTA RITUALIA ECCLESL/E 


ANGLICAN. 3 vols. 8vo. 1847. 21. 88, 
A HISTORY of the MARTIN MAR- 


PRELATE CONTROVERSY in the Reign of QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH. Crown 8vo, 1845. 88, 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


NEW WORKS ON PHONETIC SPELLING. 
On 15th September, demy 8vo. price 8s. 6d., in lieu of a second 
edition of the ‘ Alphabet of Nature, ’ the 


YSSENTIALS OF PHONETICS. 
By ALEXANDER JOHN ELLIS, B.A. 

Cantaining the Theory of a Universal Alph abet. together with its 
Practical mepitentien | as an Ethnical Alphabet or Alphabet of Nations, 
to the reduction of All Languages. Written or Un-written, e 
Uniform System of 7 riting ; with Eramples in Twenty-seven Lan- 
guages, preceded by a phonetical C+ of each, and followed by 
an exact verbal translation ; pted to the use ‘of Phoneticians, 
Philologists, Etymologists, ‘Ethnogra rapa. Travellers, and Mis- 
sionaries. Printed wholly in accordance with Messrs. Pitman 
and Exurs’s_ Phonetic Alphebet, which is as legible as common 
printing, and may be read without the aid of a key. Copious in- 
formation is added, to explain the use of this alphabet in prin 
roman and italic 








offices, together with r of five plet 
founts of phonotypes. 

“ The phonotypic character devised by the ingenious Mr. Pitman 
and his associates...... enlarged tosuit the exigencies of the case, 
welt be eee referable fur Gaeaeey use to the present no-system, in 
which each traveller, in his diary, and each missionary, in formal 
grammar and dictionary, confounds and for ever mars, as seems 
good in his own eyes, the pronunciation he pretends to fix.” 

dinburgh Review, Jan. 1848, 
printed in the common orthography, 
8vo. pp. 180, price 1a. 6d, 

A PLEA for ‘PHONETIC SPELLING; or, 
the Necessity of Orthographic Reform. Second Edition, entirely 
re-written, with Improved Tables. 

In this work — inconsistencies of the present style of spelling 
are thorough] . the deplorable results arising from the 
consequent di houlty 1 in learning to read displayed, and all the ob- 
jections hitherto raised against the introduction of phonetic spell- 
ing stated and combatted. 

“ Mr. Ellis’s work....is the production not only of a scholar, but 
of an acute philologist.. agaeee Both the work itself, and the reforma- 
tion it suggests. are worthy attentive consideration....Two of the 
most weighty objections against the proposed plan,—that it would 
destroy the etymology of the language, and would mellity the = 
tinction between words of different orthography and 
but of the same sound— are answered in a most able style “That 
the author establishes the superiority of the new over the old 
(spelling) none who read his work with intelligence, and with a 
desire to learn, can fail to 


“ Phonetic spelling......is here Genty é loped 
wrought out in practical detail.”"— Liverpool Mercury. 

“We recommend Mr. Ellis’s book to general ottention, It will 
be interesting to all c of readers, even those who are op; 
to the science he advocates. It is a book of great labour and re- 
search, ineenions a1 and tegienl, and ball of curious matter of infor- 


Published b Fred. Pm an, Phonetic Depét, ueen’s-head- 
passage, Pai secncateneeu, | London, Agent fi | Edinburgh, W. 
ee Prince! ‘sstreet ; Agent for Dublin, W. Oldham, 8, Suf- 





By the same — 


Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Mompaper. 
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MR. G. P. KISAMESS WORKS Vol 18 LUGEL'S (D ~— 
PRINTED FOR r. G.) PRACTICA 
8a, cloth, TIONARY DI 
rPHIRTY, YEARS SINCE ; or, the RUINED TAYLOR ax» WALTON, GUAGE onto bse poland and GERMAN LC 
“A Pan oo amusement and interest. We heartily com- Booksellers and Publishers to University College, foun 


mend it to our readers asa very pleasant and very road work.” 


erary Gazette, 
“ An original novel, by rs oy NE. 
“ The story is well told, th ters clearly 
conclusion natural and satisfactory.” — Atheneum, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


WORKS BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
Minister of the Scottish National Church, Crown-court, 
ovent-garden. 
Cuear Epition, —. lete. in one Volume of 688 
price 68. cloth le “ 
ue CELEBRATED PROTESTANT DIS- 
SLON between the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., and 
DANIEL FRENCH, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, held at Hanimer- 
smith, in 1839, 


“ A more thorough acquaintance with the great controversy may 
be acquired from this volume than from any “other source.’ 


folded, and the 
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REVIEWS 
or Peasant Proprietors. By William 
A Pies f° Thornton, author of ‘Over Popula- 
tion and its Remedy.’ Murray. 

Ler us suppose an island where the agricultural 
labour of a million of persons produces exactly 
gs much food as suffices for their own consump- 
tin. Then the labour of each man is absorbed 
in the task of rocuring the daily sustenance of 
himself and his dependents, and the existence 
yithin the island of any — of persons who 
cultivate any pursuit except that of agriculture 
is impossjble, simply because after the husband- 
men are fed there is no surplus remaining of 
the fruit of their exertions. It cannot be 
doubted that instances have occurred in actual 
f,ct of societies in this primitive condition,—and 
these societies have always been the most 
savage and helpless of any with which we are 
uainted. They have been emphatically under 
the bondage of a most galling poverty ; for the 
very first step towards accumulation is that 
which enables the labour of a smaller number 
of men to produce sufficient food for the main- 
tenance of a larger,—so that the surplus hands 
may enrich the society by the ingenuity of 

handicraft or the pursuits of commerce. 

It is easy then to understand why one of the 
frst considerations in the agricultural economy 
of a country should be the magnitude of the 
surplus produce ; because upon the abundance 
or the scantiness of the surplus produce, and 
almost as intimately upon its constant or in- 
constant quantity, depends on the one hand 
the growth of a non-agricultural class and on 
the other the elevation and refinement of those 
who cultivate the soil. 

These few sentences open up the whole con- 
troversy between large and small farms,—or, as 
the French express it by the aid of one of 
the happy idioms of their language, between 
the grande and the petite culture. 

e general practice and the fashionable 
opinions of our own country have for the space of 
acentury run decidedly in the direction of the 
large farm system,—and both practically and as 
a matter of argument we have done more in 
England to discredit the morcellement economy 
than has been attempted anywhere else. It 
cannot be said that the results have been as 
decisive as the efforts have been energetic. 
The entire question is again forcing itself upon 
the attention of political economists and prac- 
tical farmers; and it does not require any re- 
markable gift of prophecy to foresee the rever- 
sal, sooner or later, of the hitherto popular 
conclusions. 

_ Mr.Thornton’s volume will have considerable 
influence in furthering the rational discussion 
of the subject, and in keeping the controversy 
at least in the near vicinity of those essential 

ics which involve the fate of the inquiry. 
Mr. Thornton confesses himself a partisan,—and 
his book is essentially a Plea which urges with 
zeal and ability the arguments of a disputant. 
We can safely assert, however, that the zeal 
never becomes zealotism, nor is the ability ever 
Perverted into feats of mere ingenuity. Here 
and there we could have wished that the author’s 
absorption in his facts had left him more at 
leisure to increase the polish of the language in 
Which they are conveyed,—and once or twice we 
began to feel that not very difficult points were 
elaborated to the very verge of truism. These 
are exceptions, however, which do not apply to 
the historical disquisition in the second chapter; 
and it must be regarded as a piece of good for- 
tune that one of the most interesting and im- 
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a portions of the book is decidedly the 
est written. 

In those famous volumes by Arthur Young 
in which he narrated the results of his expe- 
dition to France, among other decided repro- 
bations of cottage holdings, he exclaims, “‘ Where 
is the little farmer to be found who will cover 
his whole farm with marl at the rate of 100 or 
150 tons per acre ?—who will drain all his land 
at the expense of 2/. or 3/. an acre ?—who will 
pay a heavy price for the manure of towns and 
convey it thirty miles by land carriage ?—who 
will float his meadows at the expense of 5/. an 
acre? At the very mention of such exertions 
—common in England—what mind can be so 
perversely formed as to imagine for a single 
moment that such things are to be effected by 
little farmers? Deduct from agriculture all the 
practices which have made it flourishing in this 
island and you have precisely the management 
of small farms.” Mr. M‘Culloch adopts this 
formidable indictment, and adds an additional 
condemnatory clause of his own. Small culti- 
vators,”’ says he, “are incurably idle, and have 
all the vices with but few of the virtues of 
civilization.” And upon the vital point of the 
quantity of surplus produce his conclusion 
against the petite culture is equally unrelenting: 
** The improved and skilful management carried 
on upon /arge farms occasions the production of 
a much greater quantity of produce than upon 
small farms.” And finally it is asserted, that 
the tendency of small properties in land is to 
become perpetually smaller, until the surface of 
the country presents the phenomena of a great 
pauper warren,—and, as a recent writer on the 
subject, with more wit than wisdom, deliberately 
dedipant, until the infinitesimal apportionment 
of the soil renders the employment of loga- 
rithms indispensable in most transactions of sale 
and purchase. 

The purpose and the merit of Mr. Thornton’s 
book consists in a seriatim examination of these 
charges and in confronting them—very often 
with entire success—with statements of actual 
fact by writers of undeniable veracity. A 

rocess of this kind was undertaken by Mr. 
Mill in the first volume of the work noticed some 
time since [ante, p. 525] in these pages; and 
in some respects the researches of Mr. Mill 
have led him to results quite as satisfactory and 
final as those now presented by Mr. Thornton. 

There are three classes of occupiers, and as 
many different portions of Europe, which supply 
us with the materials for the argument. Begin- 
ning at the lowest point, there are first the cottier 
tenants of Ireland and some parts of Scotland ; 
a race of miserable inhabitants, who neither 
own the morsel of land they occupy nor occupy 
it at a reasonable rent—who have neither the 
stimulus of proprietors, the security of lease- 
holders, nor the encouragement of men who 
have made a fair bargain. This unfortunate 
class stand very much in the same relation to 
peasant proprietors as the lazzaroni at Naples 
do to Whitbread’s draymen. ‘There is next the 
métayer cultivators of Tuscany and Piedmont, 
and some other portions of Italy; men who 
hold a species of copyhold suretyship over their 
farms, and pay a definite customary portion of 
the produce in kind,—generally one-half, some- 
times two-thirds,—to the landlord. And, finally, 
there is the genuine peasant proprietors of 
Flanders, Switzerland, Norway, scme parts of 
Germany, France, our own Channel Islands,— 
and, we believe also, of the Ionian Islands, 
although of these we have seen no detailed 
account. 

Now, it must be borne in mind that the ad- 
vocates of the petite culture are not so Quixotic 
as to undertake the defence of every species of 





peasant occupation. They claim the protection 
of common sense, and they no more contend 
that the simple circumstance of a man living 
upon three acres of land will render him an 
efficient agriculturist than that reading and 
writing will bring with them the gifts of poetry 
and eloquence. The cottier and the métayer 
tenures, therefore, must be dismissed as beyond 
the legitimate pale of the argument; and what 
can be said on behalf of the bond fide small 
holders which remain we will now proceed to 
inquire. 

First, as to comparative fertility, what says 
Mr. Thornton ?—For each of his statements he 
takes care to quote the authority; and upon 
a matter so important we have thought it right 
to verify his references.— 

“Tn the vear 1837, the average yield of wheat in 

the large farms of England was only 21] bushels, and 
the highest average for any one county was no more 
than 26 bushels. The highest average since claimed 
for the whole of England is 30 bushels; and, accord- 
ing to the same authority, the produce of the seed is 
seldom less than twelvefold; but if drilled fourteen- 
fold, and if dibbled sixteenfold. In Jersey, where 
the average size of farms is only sixteen acres, the 
average produce of wheat per acre was stated by 
Inglis, in 1834, to be 36 bushels; but it is proved by 
official tables to have been +0 bushels in the five 
years ended with 1833, In Guernsey, where farms 
are still smaller, four quarters per acre (32 bushels), 
according to Inglis, is considered a good but still a 
very common crop. In Flanders, where the most 
numerous class of farms consists of those between 
five and ten acres, the average yield of wheat is at 
least 30 bushels.” 
The superior produce of Jersey and Guernsey 
cannot be ascribed to climate or extraordinary 
richness of soil. The soil is not above average 
quality, and the climate cannot be considered 
preferable to Hampshire or Dorset,—in neither 
of which counties does the average yield exceed 
20 bushels, and in one of them itis as low as 16 
bushels. 

If our space permitted, we could multiply 
evidence of the same kind to a very great 
extent. 

But if the imputation of scanty produce is 
without foundation, what are we to say to the 
libel which charges the sin of idleness against 
the petite culture? We do not say that tra- 
vellers in the South of Ireland have not seen 
potatoes festering in the ground while those 
who depended upon them lay rolling in the sun 
—nor that the most repulsive feature of an 
Irish hovel has not been its pre-eminence in 
filth. But we do say, that among all those who 
have adequately explored the small-farm coun- 
tries on the Continent there is an absolute 
unanimity as to the industrious habits of the 
people. We think it was on the frontiers of 
Spain that Mr. Laing was scandalized by seeing 
two men and a mule occupied in conveying two 
faggots somewhat above the ordinary size. The 
mule, of course, bore the burden, whatever it 
might be,—and the labour consisted in one man 
guiding the animal and the other man steadying 
the load. This was a caricature on the division 
of labour which could not well be surpassed. 
But stories of this kind have never reached us 
from the reclaimed sand-hills of the Low Coun- 
tries or the ungrateful mountain soil of the 
Swiss Cantons. ‘“ There is,” says Inglis, “not 
a foot of waste land on the Engadine,—the 
lowest part of which is not much lower than the 
top of Snowdon. Wherever grass will grow, 
there it is—wherever a rock will bear a blade, 
verdure is seen upon it—wherever rye will suc- 
ceed there it is cultivated.” And why do all 
these things happen—why does the hand of the 
husbandman so assiduously woo the reluctant 
favours of nature? ‘The whole of the land,” 
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says the same acute and candid observer, “ be- 
longs to the peasantry.” Mr. Howitt tells you 
the same thing of Germany — Mr. Laing of 
Norway — Chateauvieux and Sismondi of the 
métayers of Lombardy—and Mr. Thornton him- 
self, aided by numerous corroborators, of the 
Channel Islands. But the fact to be attested, 
we must bear in mind, does not require— 
although it can command —the profusion of 
evidence which would establish a miracle. 
There surely is nothing very repugnant to 
everyday experience in a man’s working hard, 
and rising early, and retiring late, to increase 
the value of that which belongs to himself. 
Arthur Young felt and saw the influence of that 
“‘magic of property which can convert sand 
into gold;” and it 1s —- the influence of 
the same potent spell which has always ren- 
dered the agriculture of the peasant farms of 
the Continent the wonder and admiration of 
travellers. 

There still remains the alleged infinitesimal 
division of the land to be considered; and at 
first sight there is certainly something like 

aradox in the doctrine—That even where the 
aw compels the equal division of the land held 
by a parent among all his children the number 
of proprietors does not rapidly increase, and 
often does not increase at a—te. on the con- 
trary, becomes less. 

Mr. Thornton has collected some interesting 
statistics on this point relative to the Channel 
Islands; but the example of France is that 
which is most referred to, as exhibiting by far 
the most decisive and important experiment 
hitherto made in the law of gavelkind.—How, 
then, stand the facts with reference to the 
morcellement of the French soil? M. Passy, in 
his recent interesting work, has the following 
table.— 








Number of Properties Population of 
Years. taxed in Sionee. France. 
1815 10,083,751 29,152,743 
1826 10,296,693 31,851,545 
1835 10,893,528 33,329,573 
1842 11,511,841 34,376,722 








These figures give, during 27 years, an in- 
crease of 18 per cent. in the population, and 
only 14 per cent. in the number of properties. 
But it is important to remember that French 
statisticians reckon that the actual number of 
distinct proprietors is only half that which is 
—— by the “‘taxings,”’ or cotes fonciéres. 

r. Thornton gives the appropriate summary 
thus.— 

“The cultivable land of France is 114,000,000 
acres. The cotes fonciéres of less than five francs are 
5,163,494, supposed to represent just half that num- 
ber, or 2,581,747, of united properties of less than 
10 acres each. Their aggregate area can scarcely be 
more than 22,000,000 acres,—leaving 92,000,000 
acres belonging to larger proprietors, and divided 
into farms of which, if the average size be as low as 
30 acres, there must be more than 3,000,000.” 

The fact, therefore, appears to be incontestable 
that after very nearly half a century of com- 
pulsory partition in France very feeble ap- 
proaches indeed have been made towards the 
reduction of the surface into the patches of a 
chess-board. Nor, in truth, is it difficult to 
explain the reason of this on general grounds. 
Against the single separating tendency of the 
law there are a multitude of antagonistic causes 
perpetually at work. The convenience of fa- 
milies—the disagreement of brothers and sisters 
—the power of ready money—the increase of 
wealth—the aggregations arising from marriage 
and the bequests of collateral relatives—the 
extension of town life and town occupations— 
and, last, and we believe as powerful a cause, 
the prodigality of spendthrifts and the moral 


causes which from the days of Adam have 
expanded the possessions of the wise and pru- 
dent by annexing to them the patrimony of 
fools. 

Passing from this imperfect outline of the 
actual effects of small properties at the present 
time, we are not sure that much of the most 
striking evidence in their favour is not to be 
found rather in the past history than in the pre- 
sent condition of several countries of Europe. 
Mr. Thornton has described the influence of 
the peasant holdings of the primitive citizens 
of Rome, and of their gradual consolidation 
into overgrown estates, in a passage so full of 
eloquence and truth that we deprive ourselves 
of the pleasure of quotation with great reluc- 
tance. He refers also to Greece, but with less 
detail. We suspect that his reference to that 
country might have been lengthened with great 
advantage. That the besetting danger of small 
properties is not division, but aggregation, was 
perhaps never more plainly exemplified than 
in ancient Sparta. ‘The original equality of 
eed established by the Doric Heraclide in 

aconia,” says Professor Hase, ‘underwent a 
change with the lapse of time; and, in order to 
restore it, Lycurgus divided the central part of 
the country into 9,000 allotments, and the por- 
tion of land which remained into 30,000 allot- 
ments. But it was easier to make this division 
than to discover expedients by means of which 
the results of it could be insured.” We are 
acquainted with some of the means employed. 
The disaster and infamy which were held to 
attach to the loss or alienation of the family 
estate were among the feeblest measures di- 
rected by the public opinion of the Lacedemo- 
nians against the growth of large fortunes in 
land:—yet in the end they were ineffectual. 
Before the time of Aristotle, a law had been 
obtained to legalize the sale of lands ;—and from 
that hour there was a virtual end of small pro- 
perties. 

From Greece Mr. Thornton passes to Eng- 
land: and his notice of the diffusion of property 
in land among the yeomen of our own country 
before about the end of the fifteenth century is 
both curious and interesting. Mr. Thornton’s 
suggestion is ingenious, that the first appear- 
ance of pauperism as a national evil and the 
creation of large farms were contemporaneous 
events, and may be regarded as cause and effect. 
The coincidence is remarkable; but a wide in- 
vestigation must be undertaken before so mo- 
mentous an inference can be seriously affirmed. 
Up to the time of Henry the Eighth, there can 
be no question that the commons of the realm 
did literally derive their means of living from 
the possession or the tenancy of pieces of land. 
There is a farm in the parish of Clapham, in 
the county of Sussex, which has been often 
referred to in proof of yeoman holdings. 
During the thirteenth century, this tract of land 
(it contains 160 acres, at present in the hands 
of one person) was a hamlet; and a document 
is in existence which proves that it was at that 
time held in fee-simple by twenty-two proprie- 
tors. In 1520 they had diminished to six. In 
the time of James the First the six had become 
two; and at the Restoration the whole 160 
acres formed one estate, in the occupation of 
one tenant. Mr. Thornton has correctly (as far 
as we have traced him) described the course of 
brutal legislation by which pauperism was in 
the first instance assailed; but he has not 
quoted the statute of 1589 (31 Eliz. c. 7),— 
which would have aided his case, by showing that 
the Parliament were not altogether free from a 
suspicion that the extinction of small farms had 
something to do with the new hydra which 
they were combatting so fiercely. The object 
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to cite it at second-hand) was restrain 
erection of cottages in a pote. “ 
acres of land were not attached thereto,” 
suspect that the law was a dead letter. 
were still, however, the common and 
land privileges of the poor people. We 
among those who regard the way in which 
these common-land rights of the poor hay 
been alienated as a national disgrace, The 
very class who most loudly exclaim agai 
confiscation have systematically despoiled their 
helpless fellow-countrymen of a species of 
session as distinctly recognized by the law as 
the right of inheritance or the Principle of pri- 
vate property. There was as much truth as wit 
in the distich of the conscientious member who 
exclaimed over an Inclosure Bill— : 


If by the law the man’s a felon 
Who steals a Goose from off a Common, 
Whate’er shall be that man’s excuse 
Who steals the Common from the Goose ? 
We take leave of Mr. Thornton, in the hope 
of meeting him again as an elucidator of kin. 
dred inquiries. 


four 
We 
There 
Waste. 





The Bee Hunter ; or, the Oak Openings. By 
J. Fenimore Cooper. 3 vols. Bentley, 
Tue fair sex are accused of not being ableto sink 
gracefully into old age :—and certain novelists 
are open to the same charge. Equally sloware 

they in awakening to the dismal fact that 
can no longer charm—that the freshness and 
glory of their muse have gone. As with the 
sex ‘once to be a beauty is always to be a 
beauty”—so with them to be a novelist once is 
to be a novelist always. Mr. Cooper is one of 
these. His muse is as productive as in her early 
day—three volumes succeed to three volumes 
with startling regularity; but exhaustion has 
been for some time apparent in this writer’s 
literary efforts. 

‘The Bee Hunter’ is an attempt to recover 
readers by carrying them back again to that 
ground whereon the author won his early 
triumphs. The grand American forests, the 
great prairies, the strange and interesting race 
of Red-men and their antagonism to the Pale- 
faces, these, with the scope which they give to 
romance, have been once more evoked :—but this 
time in vain. The master-hand has lost its fire. 
The soil of the desert has no restorative power 
for this would-be Antzeus of the novel :—the 
great solitudes have finally failed to whisper their 
poetry in his ear. Returning for a further 
draught upon his old grand Indian exaggera- 
tions, he finds only the exaggeration—and misses 
the grandeur. The pictures in this work are 
feeble copies of the whats former works ;—al 
the public eye has been somewhat satiated with 
representations ofthe Red-men. Otherssince Mr, 
Cooper have drawn the American Indian: an 
M. Gabriel Ferry, in his Scénes dela Vie Mexi- 
caine, has, in the present instance, furnished the 
former with the very subject of his book—with 
this further advantage over him, that he has 
in thirty or forty pages done vividly what Mr. 
Cooper takes three volumes to spoil.—The whole 
of the present volumes are occupied with the 
hair-breadth escape of four Pale-faces from a 
party of hostile Indians. . 

The story of ‘ The Bee Hunter’ is of the very 
slenderest construction. Itis enlivened by afew 
perils and extrications; but weighed down by 
long scenes of Indians in council talking @ most 
fantastic jargon, by tedious dialo, ewithoutdrift, 
and by philosophical, political, and religious 
reflections such as seem to be the p 
property of novelists in general—of Mr. Cooper 
in particular. The amount of platitude oracular! 
delivered in these pages is overwhelming. t 
was always a tendency of Mr. Cooper to 
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prosy; but his very prosiness had once, as it were, 
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iate charm amid the vast natural 


© eeriee which he painted s0 powerfully 
om the prosing is of men and things—and 
’ not lulls, the reader. Mr. Cooper's 


ions, moral, philosophical and political, 
ge for the most part alike impertinences and 
+ notencies. It is a hard thing to say of one 
tp whom we owe so many a charmed hour :— 
but Mr. Cooper’s most conspicuous quality now 


Yet are there bits even in these volumes 
recal the author’s past, though they 
emnot revive it. We who have been with him 
so many a time in the forest have old memories 
of those excursions which find occasional echoes 
in this page. Mr. Cooper is much more at 
home in the pleasant “openings” than in 
«human nature.” ‘The Bee Hunter” and his 
operations are well painted; and as 
vs is a novelty of the far-forest life of America 
which has not before, that we know of, been 
described, it will form the most favourable spe- 
emen of the volumes that we can offer to our 
readers. The following is the description given 
of the scene of these operations—which has 
given one of its titles to the volume.— 

“The region was, in one sense, wild, though it 
offered a picture that was not without some of the 
strongest and most pleasing features of civilization. 
The country was what is termed ‘rolling,’ from some 
fancied resemblance to the surface of the ocean, 
when it is just undulating with a long ‘ground- 
swell.’ Although wooded, it was not as the American 
forest is wont to grow, with tall straight trees towering 
towards the light, but with intervals between the 
low oaks that were scattered profusely over the view, 
and with much of that air of negligence that one is 
apt to see in grounds, where art is made to assume 
the character of nature. The trees, with very few 
exceptions, were what is called the ‘burr oak,’ a 
gmall variety of a very extensive genus; and the 
spaces between them, always irregular, and often of 
singular beauty, have obtained the name of ‘open- 
ings;’ the two terms combined giving their appellation 
to this particular species of native forest, under the 
name of ‘Oak Openings.’ These woods, so peculiar 
to certain districts of country, are not altogether with- 
out some variety, though possessing a general cha- 
racter of sameness. The trees were of very uniform 
size, being little taller than pear trees, which they 
resemble a good deal in form; and having trunks 
that rarely attain two feet in diameter. The variety 
is produced by their distribution. In places they 
stand with a regularity resembling that of an orchard; 
then, again, they are more scattered and less formal, 
while wide breadths of the land are occasionally seen 
inwhich they stand in copses, with vacant spaces, 
that bear no small affinity to artificial lawns, being 
covered with verdure. The grasses are supposed to 
be owing to the fires lighted periodically by the 
Indians in order to clear their hunting-grounds.” 

In one of these grassy glades, spread on an 
almost imperceptible acclivity, and which might 
have contained some fifty or sixty acres of 
land, four men are met, in a season of peril 
and distrust, who met then for the first time in 
their lives : and the caution demanded by such 
arcumstances in the forest has in some measure 
given way to the interest and curiosity with 
which three of the number are watching the 
movements (to them new) of the fourth—the 
Bee Hunter of the tale.— 


“The tools of Ben Buzz, as Gershom had termed 
implements of his trade, were neither very 
mmerous nor very complex. They were all con- 
tained in a small covered wooden pail, like those 
that artizans and labourers are accustomed to carry 
the purpose of conveying their food from place 
toplace. Uncovering this, le Bourdon had brought 
implements to view, previously to the moment 
When he was first seen by the reader. There was a 
mall covered cup of tin; a wooden box; a sort of 
Plate or platter, made also of wood; and a common 
of a very inferior greenish glass. * * An 

wak, of more size than usual, had stood a little remote 





from his fellows, or more within the open ground of 
the glade than the rest of the ‘orchard.’ Lightning 
had struck this tree that very summer, twisting off its | 
trunk at a height of about four feet from the ground. | 
Several fragments of the body and branches lay near, | 
and on these the spectators now took their seats, | 
watching attentively the movements of the Bee- | 
hunter. Of the stump Ben had made a sort of table, 

first levelling its splinters with an axe, and on it he 

placed the several implements of his craft, as he had 

need of each in succession, The wooden platter was 

first placed on this rude table. Then le Bourdon 

opened his small box, and took out of it a piece of 

honey-comb that was circular in shape and about an 

inch and a half in diameter. The little covered tin 

vessel was next brought into use. Some pure and 

beautifully clear honey was poured from its spout 

into the cells of the piece of comb, until each of them 

was about half filled. The tumbler was next taken 

in hand, carefully wiped, and examined by holding 

it up before the eyes of the Bee-hunter. Certainly, 

there was little to admire in it, but it was sufficiently 

transparent to answer his purposes, ll he asked 

was to be able to look through the glass in order to 

see what was going on in its interior. Having made 

these preliminary arrangements, Buzzing Ben—for 

the soubriquet was applied.to him in this form quite 

as often as in the other—next turned his attention 

to the velvet-like covering of the grassy glade. Fire 

had run over the whole region late that spring, and 

the grass was now as fresh and sweet and short as if 
the place were pastured. The white clover, in par- 

ticular, abounded, and was then just bursting forth 

into the blossom. Various other flowers had also 

appeared, and around them were buzzing thousands 

of bees. These industrious little animals were hard 

at work, loading themselves with sweets; little fore- 

seeing the robbery contemplated by the craft of man. 

As le Bourdon moved stealthily among the flowers 

and their humming visitors, the eyes of the red men 

followed his smallest movement, as the cat watches 

the mouse; but Gershom was less attentive, thinking 

the whole curious enough, but preferring whiskey to 

all the honey upon earth. 

“At length le Bourdon found a bee to his mind, 
and watching the moment when the animal was sip- 
ping sweets from the head of a white clover, he 
cautiously placed his blurred and green-looking 
tumbler over it and made it his prisoner. The 
moment the bee found itself encircled with the glass, 
it took wing and attempted to rise. This carried it 
to the upper part of its prison, when Ben carefully 
introduced the unoccupied hand beneath the glass, 
and returned tothe stump. Here he set the tumbler 
down on the platter in a way to bring the piece of 
honey-comb within its circle. So much done success- 
fully, and with very little trouble, Buzzing Ben ex- 
amined his captive for a moment to make sure that 
all was right. Then he took off his cap and placed 
it over tumbler, platter, honey-comb and bee. He 
now waited half a minute, when cautiously rais- 
ing the cap again, it was seen that the bee, the 
moment a darkness like that of its hive came over 
it, had lighted on the comb and commenced filling 
itself with the honey. When Ben took away the cap 
altogether the head and half the body of the bee was 
in one of the cells, its whole attention being bestowed 
on this unlooked-for hoard of treasure. As this 
was just what its captor wished, he considered that 
part of his work accomplished. It now became 
apparent why a glass was used to take the bee, in- 
stead of a vessel of wood or of bark. Transparency 
was necessary in order to watch the movements of 
the captive, as darkness was necessary in order to 
induce it to cease its efforts to escape, and to settle 
on the comb. As the bee was now intently occupied 
in filling itself, Buzzing Ben, or le Bourdon, did not 
hesitate about removing the glass. He even ventured 
to look around him, and to make another captive, 
which he placed over the comb and managed as he 
had done with the first. In a minute the second 
bee was also buried in a cell, and the glass was again 
removed. Le Bourdon now signed for his compa- 
nions to draw near. ‘There they are, hard at work 
with the honey,’ he said, speaking in English, and 
pointing to the bees. ‘ Little do they think, as they 
undermine that comb, how near they are to the 
undermining of their own hive!’ * * The bee first 
taken had filled itselfto satiety, and at first seemed to 





be too heavy to rise on the wing. After a few moments 
of preparation, however, up it went, circling around 
the spot, as if uncertain what course to take. The 
eye of Ben never left it, and when the insect darted 
off, as it soon did, in an air-line, he saw it for fifty 
yards after the others had lost sight of it. Ben took 
the range, and was silent fully a minute while he did 
so. ‘That bee may have lighted in the corner of 
yonder swamp,’ he said, pointing, as he spoke, to a 
bit of low land that sustained a growth of much 
larger trees than those which grew in the ‘opening; 
—‘ or it has crossed the point of the wood and struck 
across the prairie beyond, and made for a bit of thick 
forest that is to be found about three miles further. 
In the last case, I shall have my trouble for nothing.’ 
— What t’other do ?* demanded Elksfoot, with very 
obvious curiosity.—‘ Sure enough : the other gentle- 
man must be nearly ready for a start, and we'll see 
what road ke travels. *Tis always an assistance to a 
Bee hunter to get one creature fairly off, as it helps 
him to line the next with greater sartainty.’ * * Like 
his companion, this insect rose and encircled the 
stump several times, ere it darted away towards its 
hive in an air-line. So small was the object and so 
rapid its movement that no one but the Bee-hunter 
saw the animal after it had begun its journey in 
earnest. To his disappointment, instead of flying in 
the same direction as the bee first taken, this little 
fellow went buzzing off fairly at a right angle! It 
was consequently clear that there were two hives, 
and that they lay in very different directions, 
“Without wasting his time in useless talk, le 
Bourdon now caught another bee, which was sub- 
jected to the same process as those first taken, 
When this creature had filled itself, it rose, circled 
the stump as usual, as if to note the spot for a second 
visit, and darted away directly in a line with the bee 
first taken. Ben noted its flight most accurately, 
and had his eye on it, until it was quite a hundred 
yards from the stump. This he was enabled to do, 
by means of a quick sight and long practice. ‘We'll 
move our quarters, friends,’ said Buzzing Ben, good 
humouredly, as soon as satisfied with this last obser- 
vation, and gathering together his traps for a start. 
‘I must angle for that hive, and I fear it will turn 
out to be across the prairie, and quite beyond my 
reach for to-day!’ The prairie alluded to was one 
of those small natural meadows or pastures, that are 
to be found in Michigan, and may have contained 
four or five thousand acres of open land. The heavy 
timber of the swamp mentioned, jutted into it, and 
and the point to be determined was, to ascertain 
whether the bees had flown over these trees, towards 
which they had certainly gone in an air-line, or 
whether they had found their hive among them. In 
order to settle this material question a new process 
was necessary. ‘I must “angle” for them chaps, 
repeated le Bourdon; ‘and if you will go with me, 
strangers, you shall soon see the nicest part of the 
business of bee-hunting. Many a man who can 
“line” a bee can do nothing at an“angle.”’ As 
this was only gibberish to the listeners, no answer 
was made, but all prepared to follow Ben, who was 
soon ready to change his ground. The Bee-hunter 
took his way, across the open ground, to a point 
fully a hundred rods distant from his first position, 
where he found another stump of a fallen tree, which 
he converted into a stand. The same process was 
gone through as before, and le Bourdon was soon 
watching two bees that had plunged their heads down 
into the cells of the comb. Nothing could exceed 
the gravity and attention of the Indians all thistime. 
They had fully comprehended the business of * lining” 
the insects towards their hives, but they could not 
understand the virtue of the ‘angle.’ The first bore 
so strong an affinity to their own pursuit of game as 
to be very obvious to their senses, but the last included 
a species of information to which they were total 
strangers. Nor were they much the wiser after le 
Bourdon had taken his ‘ angle;’ it requiring a sort of 
induction, to which they were not accustomed, in 
order to put the several parts of his proceedings to- 
gether and to draw the inference. As for Gershom, 
he affected to be familiar with all that was going on, 
though he was just as ignorant as the Indians them- 
selves. This little bit of hypocrisy was the homage 
he paid to his white blood; it being very unseemly, 
according to his view of the matter, for a pale-face 
not to know more than a red-skin. The bees were 
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some little time in filling themselves. At length one 
of them came out of his cell and was evidently getting 
ready for his flight. Ben beckoned to the spectators 
to stand farther back, in order to give him a fair 
chance, and just as he had done so the bee rose. 
After humming around the stump for an instant, 
away the insect fiew, taking a course almost at right 
angles to that in which le Bourdon had expected to 
see it fly. It required half a minute for him to 
recollect that this little creature had gone off in a 
line nearly parallel to that which had been taken by 
the second of the bees which he had seen quit his 
original position. The line led across the neighbour- 
ing prairie, and any attempt to follow these bees was 
hopeless. But the second creature was also soon 
ready, and when it darted away le Bourdon, to his 
manifest delight, saw that it held its flight towards the 
point of the swamp info or over which two of his first 
captives had also gone. This settled the doubtful 
matter. Had the hive of these bees been beyond 
that wood, the angle of intersection would not have 
been there, but at the hive across the prairie. The 
reader will understand that creatures which obey an 
instinct, or such a reason as bees possess, would never 
make a curvature in their flights without some strong 
motive for it. Thus, two bees taken from flowers 
that stood halfa mile apart would be certain not to 
cross each other’s tracks in returning home, until 
they met at the common hive; and wherever the in- 
tersecting angle in their respective flights might be, 
there would that hive be also. As this repository of 
sweets was the game le Bourdon had in view, it is 
easy to see how much he was pleased when the direc- 
tion taken by the last of his bees gave him the neces- 
sary assurance that its home would certainly be found 
in that very point of dense wood.” 


The following scene, though inferior to much 
of the same kind which the author has done, has 


some of the old excitement about it. To render | 


it intelligible, we may mention that Bourdon, 
the Bee Hunter, has a sort of friendship for 
Pigeonswing, the Chippewa; and resolves to 
rescue him from the party of Indians who have 
taken him prisoner, and bound him to a tree to 
await his hour of torture.— 

“The Bee-hunter had some difficulty in finding 
his way across the marsh; but floundering through 
the impediments, and on the whole preserving the 
main direction, he got out on the firm ground quite 
as soon as he had expected to do. It was necessary 
for him to use extreme caution. The Indians accord- 
ing to their custom had dogs, two of which had been 
in sight, lving about half-way between the prisoner 
and the door of the hut. Bourdon had seen a savage 
feeding these dogs; and it appeared to him at the 
time as if the Indian had been telling them to be 
watchful of the Chippewa. He well knew the services 
that the red men expected of these animals, which 
are kept rather as sentinels than for any great use 
they put them to in the hunts. An Indian dog is 
quick enough to give the alarm, and he will keep on 
a trail for a long run and with considerable accuracy; 
but it is seldom that he closes and has his share in 
the death, unless in the case of very timid and power- 
less creatures. Nevertheless, the presence of these 
dogs exacted extra caution in the movements of the 
Bee-hunter. He had ascended the hill a little out 
of the stream of light which still issued from the 
open door of the hut, and was soon high enough to 
get a good look at the state of things on the bit of 
level land around the cabin. Fully one-half of the 
savages were yet up and in motion; though the pro- 
cesses of cooking and eating were by this time nearly 
ended. These men had senses almost as acute as 
those of their dogs, and it was very necessary to be 
on his guard against them also. By moving with the 
utmost caution, le Bourdon reached the edge of the 
line of light, where he was within ten yards of the 
captive. Here he placed his rifle against a small 
tree, and drew his knife, in readiness to cut the pri- 
soner’s thongs. ‘Three several times, while the Bee- 
hunter was making these preparations, did the two 
dogs raise their heads and scent the air; once the 
oldest of the two gave a deep and most ominous 
growl, Singular as it may seem, this last indication 
of giving the alarm was of great service to le Bourdon 
and the Chippewa. The latter heard the growl, and 
saw two of the movements of the animals’ heads, 








from all which he inferred that there was some 
creature or some danger behind him. This naturally 
enough induced him to bestow a keen attention in 
that direction, and being unable to turn body, limbs, 
or head, the sense of hearing was his only means of 
watchfulness. It was while in this state of profound 
listening that Pigeonswing fancied he heard his own 
name, in such a whisper as one raises when he 
wishes to call from a short distance with the least 
possible expenditure of voice. Presently the words 
‘ Pigeonswing’ and ‘Chippewa’ were succeeded by 
those of‘ Bee-hunter,’‘ Bourdon.’ This was enough: 
the quick-witted warrior made a low ejaculation, such 
as might be mistaken for a half-suppressed murmur 
that proceeded from pain, but which one keenly 
on the watch, and who was striving to communicate 
with him, would be apt to understand as a sign of 
attention. The whispering then ceased altogether, 
and the prisoner waited the result with the stoic 
patience of an American Indian. A minute later 
the Chippewa felt the thongs giving way, and his 
arms were released at the elbows. An arm was 
next passed round his body, and the fastenings at the 
wrists were cut. At this instant a voice whispered 
in his ear—* Be of good heart, Chippewa,—your 
friend Bourdon is here. Can you stand? ‘No 
stand,’ answered the Indian in a low whisper—‘ teo 
much tie.—At the next moment the feet of the 
Chippewa were released, as were also his knees. Of 
all the fastenings none now remained but that which 
bound the captive to the tree. In not cutting this, 
the Bee-hunter manifested his coolness and judg- 
ment; for were the stout rope of bark severed, the 
Indian would have fallen like a log, from total 
inability to stand. His thongs had impeded the 
circulation of the blood, and the usual temporary 
paralysis had been the consequence. Pigeonswing 
understood the reason of his friend’s forbearance, and 
managed to rub his hands and wrists together, while 
the Bee-hunter himself applied friction to his feet 
by passing his own arms round the bottom of the 
tree. The reader may imagine the intense anxiety 
of Margery the while; for she witnessed the arrival 
of le Bourdon at the tree, and could not account for 
the long delay which succeeded. All this time, the 
dogs were far from being quiet or satisfied. Their 
masters, accustomed to being surrounded at night by 
wolves and foxes, or other beasts, took little heed, 
however, of the discontent of these creatures, which 
were in the habit of growling in their lairs. The 
Bee-hunter, as he kept rubbing at his friend’s legs, 
felt now but little apprehension of the dogs, though 
a new source of alarm presented itself by the time 
the Chippewa was barely able to sustain his weight 
on his feet, and long before he could use them with 
anything like his former agility. The manner in 
which the savages came together in the hut, and the 
gestures made by their chief, announced pretty 
plainly that a watch was about to be set for the night. 
As it was probable that the sentinel would take his 
station near the prisoner, the Bee-hunter was at a 
loss to decide whether it were better to commence 
the flight before or after the rest of the savages were 
in their lairs. Placing his mouth as close to the ear 
of Pigeonswing as could be done without bringing 
his head into the light, the following dialogue passed 
between le Bourdon and the captive. 

“*Do you see, Chippewa,’ the Bee-hunter com- 
menced, ‘the chief is telling one of his young men 
to come and keep guard near you ?*—_‘ See him, well 
‘nough. Make too many sign, no to see.°—* What 
think you—shall we wait till the warriors are asleep, 
or try to be off before the sentinel comes ?’— 
‘ Bess wait, if one ting. You got rifle—got toma- 
hawk—got knife, eh *—‘I have them all, though 
my rifle is a short distance behind me, and a little 
down the hill.‘ Dat bad—nebbor let go rifle on 
war-path. Well, you tomahawk him—J scalp him 
—dat'll do.’—* I shall kill no man, Chippewa, unless 
there is great occasion for it. If there is no other 
mode of getting you off, I shall choose to cut this last 
thong, and leave you to take care of yourself.’— 
‘Give him tomahawk, den—give him knife, too..— 
‘Not for such a purpose. I do not like to shed 
blood without a good reason for it—* No call war 
good reason,eh? Bess reason in the world. Potta- 
wattamie dig up hatchet ain Great Fadder at 
Wash’ton— dat no good reason why no take his 
scalp, eh 2” 
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“In whispering these last wo: ~ sent 
used so much po that the pando Chip we 
heads from between their fore- pele 

: ore-paws and growled, 
Almost at that instant the chief and his fewe 
ing wakeful companions laid themselyes —- 
sleep, and the young warrior designated as — id 
tinel left the hut and came slowly towards the 4 
soner, The circumstances admitted of no ae 
le Bourdon pressed the keen edge of his knife 5 
the withe that bound the Indian to the tree. first 
giving him notice, in order that he might be prepared 
to sustain his own weight. This done, the Bee 
hunter dropped on the ground, crawling away pan 
of the light; though the brow of the hill almost im 
mediately formed a screen to conceal his person ion 
all near the hut. In another instant he had regained 
his rifle, and was descending swiftly towards the 
crossing at the marsh. 

“As soon as le Bourdon reached the commence. 
ment of that which might be called his path across 
the marsh, he stopped and looked backward. He 
was now sufficiently removed from the low aceliyi 
to see objects on its summit, and had no difficulty 
in discerning all that the waning fire illuminated 
There stood the Chippewa erect against the tree ag 
if still bound with thongs, while the sentinel was 
slowly approaching him. The dogs were on their 
feet, and gave two or three sharp barks, which had 
the effect to cause five or six of the savages to lift 
their heads in their lairs. One arose even, and threw 
an armful of dried branches on the fire, producing a 
bright blaze, that brought everything around the hut, 
and which the light could touch, into full view. The 
Bee-hunter was astonished at the immovable calm- 
ness with which Pigeonswing still stood to his tree, 
awaiting the approach of the sentinel. In a few 
moments the latter was at his side. At first the 
Pottawattamie did not perceive that the prisoner 
was unbound. He threw him into shadow by his own 
person, and it required a close look to note the 
circumstance. Boden was too far from the spot to 
see all the minor movements of the parties, but 
there was soon a struggle that could not be mistaken. 
As the Pottawattamie was examining the prisoner, 
an exclamation that escaped him betrayed the 
sudden consciousness that the Chippewa was un- 
bound. The sound was no sooner uttered than 
Pigeonswing made a grasp at the sentinel’s knife, 
which however he did not obtain, when the two 
closed and fell, rolling down the declivity into the 
darkness, When the Pottawattamie seized the Chip- 
pewa, he uttered a yell, which instantly brought every 
man of his party to his feet. As the savages now 
united in the whoops, and the dogs began to bark 
wildly, an infernal clamour was made.” 


The following description of a modem 
American instrument of agriculture is also 
worth quoting.— 

“The peculiar ingenuity of the American has 
supplied the want of labourers, in a country where 
agriculture is carried on by wholesale, especially in 
the cereals, by an instrument of the most singular 
and elaborate construction. This machine is drawn 
by sixteen or eighteen horses, attached to it laterally, 
so as to work clear of the standing grain, and who 
move the whole fabric on a moderate but steady 
walk. A path is first cut with the cradle on one 
side of the field, when the machine is dragged into 
the open place. Here it enters the standing grain, 
cutting off its heads with the utmost accuracy as it 
moves. Forks beneath prepare the way, and a rapid 
vibratory motion of a great number of two-edged 
knives, effect the object. The stalks of the gran 
can be cut as low, or as high as one pleases, but itis 
usually thought best to take only the heads. After 
wards the stariding straw is burned, or fed off, upright 
The impelling power which causes the great fabrie 
to advance, also sets in motion the machinery within 
it. As soon as the heads of the grain are severed 
from the stalks, they pass into a receptacle where, 
by a very quick and simple process, the kernels are 
separated from the husks. ‘Thence all goes into a 
fanning machine, where the chaff is blown away. 
The clean grain falls into a small bin, whence it 8 
raised by a screw elevator to a height that enables it 
to pass out at an opening to which a bag 1s attach 
Waggons follow the slow march of the machine, and 
the proper number of men are in attendance. Bag 
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after bag is renewed, until a waggon is loaded, when 


it at once proceeds to the mill, where the grain is 
soon converted into flour. Generally the husband- 
man sells to the miller; but occasionally he pays for 
snaking the flour, and sends the latter off, by railroad, 
to Detroit, whence it finds its way to Europe, 

ibly, to help to feed the millions of the old world. 
fuch,at least, was the course of trade the past season. 

respects this ingenious machine, it remains only 
to say that it harvests, cleans, and bags from twenty 
to thirty acres of heavy wheat, in the course of a 
single summer's day. Altogether it is a gigantic 
invention, well adapted to meet the necessities of a 
gigantic country.” , ; 

For the sake of these faint glimpses of a 
better past, we will forbear to exhibit Mr. 
Cooper in his moralizing vein before our readers. 
Should they refer to the volumes for themselves, 
and if they will take our advice, the moment 
they find themselves entering upon one of his 
aphoristic or reflective passages they will deli- 
berately skip it. 





Das Nibelungen Lied; or, Lay of the Last 
Nibelungers. Translated into English Verse, 
after Prof. Carl Lachmann’s collated and cor- 
rected Text. By Jonathan Birch. Berlin, 
Duncker; London, Williams & Norgate. 

Ir seems that the translator of this remarkable 
m—the only known production of Indo- 

German origin that bears any real analogy to 

the Homeric epic — must have taken it for 

ted that all his readers have already been 
acquainted with what has been ascertained 
concerning its origin and history. His version 
appears without preface, notes, or other critical 
or explanatory matter; and, therefore, can 
scarcely be intended for those by whom such 
aids may be wanted for a proper understanding of 
the poem. Now, as this ‘ Lay of the Last Nibe- 
lungers’ is a poem of very recent discovery, and 
by no means so popularly current in Europe 
that all, even of well-educated persons, may be 
supposed familiar with its general character,—to 

send it forth in an English dress, without a 

word to introduce or illustrate its strange and 

almost savage rhapsodies, is tantamount to 
declining the notice of all but the very few 
even among studious readers of poetry. Be- 
yond that class, indeed, it could hardly pene- 
trate in the dress of a new language, however 
well furnished with such notes as are indis- 
pensable to the most cursory view of any rude 
fragment of antiquity suddenly restored to the 
sight of a totally different world. In the naked 
state in which Mr. Birch offers it to English 
readers it can attract little notice, except 
from those who are already in some degree 
familiar with the poem in the original or in 
modern German versions, and who may be 
curious to compare its appearance in these with 
the manner in which Mr. Birch has presented 
it in a new language. Such readers must, of 
course, be acquainted with its native and proper 
aspect; and they, of all others, are the least 

likely to prefer to that any foreign version of a 

work depending so largely for its effect upon 

iarities of tone that no translation can 
ope to reproduce. 

We cannot pretend to undertake the task 
which we think Mr. Birch ought to have at- 
tempted, in order to give English readers any 
taste whatever of the long poem he has been 
at the pains to translate. The matter in ques- 
tion here, we may observe in passing, is not a 
creation of poetry under those ordinary condi- 
tions that enable it to speak for itself, as all 
true poems in general will sufficiently do where 
their speech can be understood. Here some- 
thing is wanted, in the nature of an interpreta- 
tion of the very speech itself, which a mere 
tansfer of words from one tongue into another 

not afford,—which, indeed, is necessary to 


those even who may fully understand the literal | The object of this treachery was to gain posses- 
meaning of the original text. The whole sub-| sion of the fabulous Hoard (Hort) which had 
stance of the work belongs to a time in which| been conquered by Siegfried’s valour from a 
the modes of life, the beliefs, the motives of | Dragon, who guarded the treasure of the Nibe- 
every kind, in short, were totally different from | lungs; but the instigator te the act is Gunther's 
those of modern Europe; and the mere value wife, Brunhilda,—who has conceived a violent 
of written or spoken symbols of these cannot be | hatred to Siegfried, on a quarrel with Chriem- 
truly represented, without some kind of media-| hild for precedence, which discovers the means 
tion, in such equivalents as can be found in | that champion had used to subdue Brunhilda— 
expressions moulded on a different scale of | the possessor, in her virgin state, of superhuman 
ideas. In a case like this, therefore, the most | powers—to a marriage with Gunther. The 
essential part of the translator’s office can | first half of the epic is occupied witl: the wooing 
scarcely be said to regard the verbal structure | and wedding of the two princes—the early feats 
of the poem. It must always remain, in a| of Siegfried — the quarrel between the rival 
great measure, closed to the modern sense; but | wives—and the assassination of Siegfried by 
in order to such an approximation as may still Hagen. The second records the plan and suc- 
be possible to a feeling of what the old poet| cess of Chriemhild’s revenge,—and rises by 
really meant to say or sing, we are to place | degrees to a strain of rugged grandeur, the 
ourselves, by such aids as we can get from a/ climax of which is terribly impressive. The 
study of the times and notions he represents, | widow, brooding on her beloved hero’s death, 
in some degree at least nearer to him. ‘The | accepts the hand of Etzel, in the hope of using 
antiquarian must in this instance be the usher | his power to punish her enemies. Shortly after 
to the bard; and to lend him our forms of) her arrival at the Hungarian court, she induces 
speech, without a syllable explaining what ideas | Etzel to invite thither her three brothers, with 
he may have annexed to the words we thus) their liegemen; and they set forth on the 
render, is no more to give an effectual transla-| ominous journey, in spite of many warnings. 
tion of his work than would a display of his | Chriemhild secretly stirs up a bloody strife 
remains (could the grave be tempted to give | between the warriors of Etzel (amongst whom 
them up), dressed in the costume of our times, | are his allies the Amelungs) and the Burgun- 
be a true exhibition of the living person of the | dians,—which ends, after a long and frightful 
singer of this rude but noble epic. carnage, in the destruction of the whole Nibe- 

A few words only we shall say concerning its | lung party. Chriemhild is slain by Dietrich of 
general history and features. The original, as | Born* (Etzel’s ally and champion) after she 
we have received it from ancient times, is itself | has sated her revenge by giving the last blow 
no more than the recast, in Christian days, of to Hagen, who dies refusing to reveal the 
materials belonging to an age when Europe was | hiding-place of the fatal Hoard; which is thus 
still heathen. It was first restored to the light | lost to sight for evermore. Such is a bare out- 
from its long sleep in monastic libraries, about line of the epic, in which some critics have 
a century since, by Bodmer of Zurich, — who | discovered distinct traces of historical fact,— 
published, from the’ Hohenems MS.* (now in| and explain, in various ways, the indications of 
Munich,) considerable portions of the text of real events supposed to lie in the names and 
the poem. Some time afterwards it was printed places occurring in the poem. But it is pretty 
entire by John Von Miiller in his collection of, evident that in its present composition, at all 
Old German poems.+ The first critical edition | events, these are but doubtful fragments, — 
of the text by Van der Hagen, as well as his first defying all real connexion, whatever they may 
translation into modern German, dates in the , have been in the several materials from which 
present century,—between 1810and 1820. Since | the last composer of the work is conjectured to 
that period it has been studied with improved , have framed it. Of its poetical importance 
attention ; and we cannot here enumerate all the , there can be no doubt whatever. Compara- 
eminent names connected with the illustration | tively modern as it appears in the recast we 
of a poem which Germany now claims, with | now possess— which is ascribed to some period 
some pride, as her national epic. Among these , between the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
may be mentioned Zeune, Simrock, Grimm, | —it still bears undoubted traces of a living vein 
August Schlegel, and Lachmann,—whose edi-, of poetry descending, from whatever source, 
tion of the original (Urteat) Mr. Birch’s trans-| through at least six centuries earlier; and is 
lation professes to follow. It will thus be seen | instinct with simple energy, various and rapid 
that even in Germany itself the general appre- movement, vivid description, and a fearful 
ciation of this disinterred masterpiece of a rude , tragic sternness, in astyle artless, but strongly im- 
age has been somewhat recent; and also that pressive,—across which there fall by fits some 
the Germans themselves have very justly per- | brief dashes of tenderness and gleams of intense 
ceived that more than a simple version of the | feeling, with traits of heroic valour and fidelity 
text into modern language is necessary in order | to the death, that strike the sense more deeply 
to appreciate it. from the rugged ground by which they are 

The burden of the poem is the tragical fate | reflected. There is no other extant picture of 
(Noth) of the Nibelungs, or Niflings, a Bur-| the dawn of modern Europe in its remotest 
gundian race, according to tradition—whether heroic age that can be compared to this for 
purely mythic or partly historical is still dis-| colour, distinctness, compass, and true poetic 
— — at the court of Etzel (or Attila) injenergy. = el 

ungary, towards the middle of the fifth cen-| The antiquity of the original poem or poems, 


tury. The cause of their destruction is the ven-| as also the authorship of the text which has 
geance of Chriemhild—sister of the Burgundian | been handed down to us, have both been a sub- 
King Gunther—for the slaughter of her first | ject of learned disputes, —with which we do not 
husband, Siegfried, son of King Siegmund, of, presume to interfere. The Nibelungens Noth, as 
Santen or Xanten (in Cleves), on the Rhine, by | we have it, is assigned, with pretty general 


consent, to some of the Meistersingers of the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century,— of whom 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, Klingsohr, Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen, Konrad von Wiirzburg, and 
Marner, have each found their advocates. The 
so-called German origin of its sources has been 


Von Troneg Hagen, one of Gunther's liegemen. 





* There exist, we believe, six complete MSS. of the Lay, 
in various libraries,—four in Germany. The oldest belongs 
to St. Gallen ; there are two in Munich; one in Vienna; 
another in the Wallenstein-Ottingen Library. Of the whole 
number, two only, if we remember right, are on parchment ; 
the others are transcripts on paper,—dating at various 
periods between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. One z : 
is said to be still in Paris, and another in the Vatican. | * Generally supposed to be meant for Theodoric of 








t Entitled the Saga-Bibliothek. ' Verona. 
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asserted and questioned warmly. Opponents 
of the historical claim of this poem as strictly 
Teutonic, maintain that it can be shown to be 
made up of elements nearly all of which are 
found in the old Scandinavian lays, or saga— 
those, namely, relative to Sigurd Fafnirsbane 
and his race; and “that these Pagan frag- 
ments,” as a late critic in the Edinburgh Review 
sums up the debate, ‘“‘are the foundation, or 
rather are the whole, of the poem of the ‘ Nibe- 
lungens Noth,’ only in a different form and 
dialect of the Teutonic.” He adds, ‘Some 
writers suppose that these have existed in the 
Teutonic as well as in the Scandinavian tongue ; 
and that the saga of the latter have been taken 
from the former. But the existence of these 
saga from Pagan times, in the Icelandic or 
Scandinavian tongue, is a reality; their exist- 
ence at all, except in the Christianized form of 
the ‘ Nibelungens Noth’ of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is but a supposition.” On the whole, this 
conclusion appears to be the most probable; 
and until certain evidence of earlier Teutonic 
sagas shall be discovered, to overthrow the 
claim of priority founded on what is already 
known to exist in the Icelandic legends, it may 
be assumed that the German Meistersinger got 
his materials, either directly or through some 
intermediate tradition, from those northern 
sources, To pursue the details of this argu- 
ment is not in our power. What we have thus 
briefly said of the significance and of the rela- 
tion of the poem, as we know it, to subjects 
of great interest, in literary and ethnological 
points of view, may at least serve to show the 
disadvantage with which it must appear with- 
out some notice of the circumstances that render 
it peculiar, or of the conditions by which its 
poetical character have been determined. 

Of the merits of Mr. Birch’s version we desire 
to speak with every allowance for the difficulty 
of his task. The object, in translating a work 
like this, is not merely to convey the substantial 
meaning, but to clothe it in language as nearly 
as may be meg the tones of the original. 
This, in modern English, is no easy matter, 
when the text to be copied is of the rudest 
mould of the Old German; and to accomplish 
it with any degree of success, the writer must 
have a thorough use of all the stores of our 
language of all times, from Chaucer downwards, 
as well as a nice feeling of the particular word 
or phrase that will suit not only the sense but 
the colour of the ancient lay. With all these 
aids, we say, it will be scarcely possible for a 
translator of our times to revive in English the 
naiveté and simple vigour of such an original, 
—dqualities, however, the loss of which must 
wholly alter its poetical character. The Modern 
German versions, although in a language akin 
to that of the old text, and more apt than ours 
to the simple and homely in expression, are not 
always successful in avoiding this defect. Mr. 
Birch, we fear, has done less than might have 
been achieved, even in our less flexible and 
more conventional idiom, in preserving the 
picturesque @rugo of his original. The literal 
sense he presents, on the whole, with sufficient 
accuracy; but the colour of the strain, which 
determines its virtual expression, is not always 
that of the old poem:—and he is apt to give 
it a purely modern air by using words that 
sound affectedly in a lay of old times, when a 
= feeling of its character might have 

iscovered fitter language. Of his performance 
we shall give a specimen—from one of the 
passages in the second part, that we have 
never been able to read in the original without 
a certain creeping sense of supernatural awe. 
The Burgundian warriors have set forth on 
their fatal journey,—and are stayed, on reach- 


put them across the river. The destined chief 
of the party, Von Hagen, goes along the stream 
to seek for a boat, and falls in with a bevy of 
water-witches (Merwiper, Mere-women) playing 
in a fountain near the stream. He seizes their 
clothes; and, by the law of such beings, they 
are thus compelled to answer his inquiries :— 
but the first answer turns out to be a terrible 
mockery, and the next is a fearful warning. 
In the original, the episode is like the first 
glimpse behind the curtain that hides a terrible 
future; and the effect, grim and depressing, 
prepares us for the coming woe. In the version 
before us, scarcely a trace of this character, we 
apprehend, will be found; and the passage will 
serve as a pretty fair instance of what has 
been done and omitted by the translator. We 
italicize some of the words that might have 
been replaced by others better chosen, and in 
which his choice has affected the tone of the 
piece. Otherwise, as we have said, its sub- 
stance is rendered faithfully enough.— 


The river had o’erflowed its banks—no passage craft saw 
they: 

The kings felt puzzled to get o’er, with their august array; 
For tide ran rapidly, | trow—the flood was very broad, 
Then from their horses’ backs the men leaped off with one 
accord. 


** Now tarry here beside the stream,” said Hagen, “‘ whilst I 
seek 
The ferryman more up the flood,—and "bout our transport 
speak 

By means of his stout passage-boat, into Gelpfrates land :”” 

Hagen then took, with confidence, his trusty shield in hand. 


He was well armed,—besides his shield, which on his arm 

he placed, 

His polished helm, which gleamed afar, he ’neath his tonsils 
braced, 

And o’er his mail, in baldrick bore a weighty two-edged 


brand ; 
Which through the very marrow cut, when wielded by his 
hand. 


Seeking the Danube ferryman a little up the stream, 

He heard a water-splashing play, and listened, as I deem. 

It was occasioned by wise nymphs, disporting in a lake: 

—They came to cool themselves, I ween, and joyous bath 
partake. 


Sir Hagen got a glimpse of them, and s/ily would advance ; 

Apprised thereof, they quickly dived below the water's 
glance. 

—That they so well escaped from him, produced much 
merriment: 

He took their clothes and nothing more—the hero was 
content. 


Then spake a mermaid to the knight — Hadburga was her 


na 
“Renowned Sir Hagen, hero bold !—atfentive ear we claim, 
If you'll return again to us the raiment you have got, 
We'll tell you of your Hunnish trip, and what will be your 
lot !” 


They floated 7ike aquatic birds befcre him on the flood. 

Their insight into things to come he thought both keen and 
good; 

And therefore was prepared, by faith—to credit what they 
said: 

Forthwith, they gave him wise reply, to what was in his 
head. 


Said she, ‘‘ With safety you may ride into King Etzel’s land : 
I pledge thereon my truth and troth—and, in idea, my hand ; 
That never noble king’s array obtained in foreign state, 
Such honour, and such lofty fame :—believe what I relate!” 


The mermaid's words made Hagen’s heart to palpitate with 


joy: 
He gave them back the captured clothes—and left the virgins 
coy. 
No sooner had they hurried on their wondrous garmentry, 
Than they foretold, in truthful words, his fate in Hungarie. 


Loud spake another water-nymph,—this one Sieglinda 
“y warn you, Tronyie Hagen brave,—Sir Adrian’s son of 
That to obtain the clothes, my aunt has said what is not 
For shouldet thou journey to the Huns—that journey thou 

wilt rue, 


Trust me—you should ride back again, there yet is time, I 
ween ; 

For you bold knights of Burgundie have only bidden been 

That you should miserably die in royal Etzel’s land: 

Whoever rides to Hungarie—has death within his hand !” 
A few of the closing stanzas may be added, 

to show the manner in which the fatal story 

comes toitsend. All the Burgundian knights 





ing the Danube, by the want of a ferryman to 


have fallen, a King Gunther and Von 
Troneg Hagen. He, sorely wounded, is handed 


to the vengeful Chriemhild, bound as a py 
by Dietrich of Born.— — 
The: went the queen Chriemhild to whi Hage 
. eg . —e n met 
wot, full ruthless proved her s h unt 
knight ! — © the captive 
“Will you return, without delay, that which you took f 
me ? _ 


Then may you reach with life your home, in distant Buy. 
gundie.” 

Thereto replied the angered chief, “‘ Your prayer is made in 

vain, 

Most noble daughter of a king! for I an oath have ta’en 

That I will ne’er divulge the place where lies the hoard 

concealed, 

So long as either king doth live—it will not be revealed 1» 

‘Then will I make short work of it !” so said the lofty wife: 

She gave behest that Gunther brave should forthwith lose 

his life. 

His head was hewn from off its trunk—which by the hair 

she took, 

And bore it to the Tronyie chief, who mournfully did look 


ag ghastly, dripping head of this much honoured 


Ing 5 
Then to Chriemhilda he again severe remark did bring: 
* Thou hast indeed thy will fulfilled—ending with brother's 
blood ! 
And, verily, in such a way, as I did fear you would, 
Now is the noble Burgund king prepared for early grave! 
Eke Giselher, the young and good—and Gerenot the brave! 
Where the said hoard lies hid is, now, known but to God 
and me! 
And shall from thee, accursed wife! for ever hidden be.” 
Said she, ‘‘ You’ve foul atonement made, in purpose, deed, 
and word: 
Therefore will I possess myself of virtuous Siegfried’s sword,— 
That which he bore on stalwart thigh, when last I saw the 


chief, 

Whose death has ever been to me—a keen, heart-rending 

grief!” 

She drew it from the well-known sheath—Hagen could not 

prevent,— 

To take the warrior’s life, forthwith, was her wumasked 

intent. 

She swung it with both hands, and smote his head from off 
its trunk: 

King Etzel saw the vengeful deed—and /rom its horror 
shrunk ! 

* Alas!” the Hun king sighing said, ** how does the matter 


stand— 
That he, the boldest of all knights, should fall by woman's 
hand? 
He, who in onslaught was the first—the bravest that bore 
it 


shield! 
Although he was mine enemy, I fain to sorrow yield.” 


Then spake the ancient Hildebrand, ‘‘ She shall no gainer be 

Through this same deed of deadly hate—whate’er becomes 
of me! 

Although he brought myself unto a very gulp of breath: 

I ne’ertheless will work revenge for valiant Hagen’s death!” 


Thereon did Master Hildebrand run at the fair Chriemhild— 

And smote so with his keen-edged sword, that he the Hun 
queen killed : 

Truly, she felt abounding fear, and dreadfully amazed! 

—What helped it that she loudly shrieked, when he his arm 
upraised ? 

—Where’er one looked, the dead were seen, lying in clotted 
gore. 

In pieces hewn lay Chriemhild’s corse, upon the dungeon’s 
floor. 

Dietrich and Etzel now began to grieve and weep anew: 

They inwardly bewailed the loss of friends and liegemen 
true. 


a were the mighty of the earth by hand of death laid 
The people all bemoaned aloud —and much of grief did 
Thus ie suffrings end was made of Etzel’s festival: 
As joy and woe will ever be, the heritage of all! 

So ends the ‘Nibelungens Noth,’ a vast 
flaming ruin quenched in a sea of blood; the 
record of which, it may be felt, is too stern and 
rude to admit of holiday phrases or to suit the 
composite terms of modern usage. These have 
been drawn upon by Mr. Birch more largely, 
we think, than was at all necessary; and 
greatly injures the poetical effect of his transla- 
tion. But we may add, that whoever may here 
read the story told in this fierce old epic, without 
going to the source—and can remember to allow 
duly for the varnish of Mr. Birch’s style—will 
probably desire to know more of the original 
poem. ‘He will find, even in this rather too 
jaunty version of a Meistersinger, who was 
terribly in earnest, the outlines of a huge Titanic 
past; and be invited to measure with his own 
eyes the striking monument by which its image 
has been in some measure preserved. 
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chism of the Steam-Engine. By John 

4 on CE Williams & Co. 
Tus is a remarkable work, and one of great 
yalue. It is such a book as is rarely written, 
at least on subjects of this kind; combining in 
ahigh degree sound theory with practical know- 
e. It is well known that much of the most 
valuable knowledge on subjects of engineering 
floats about in the minds and conversation 
of the best-informed ractical men without 
ing embodied in the printed knowledge 
of the day,—and much important information 
which it may have cost a lifetime to collect 
js thus lost to our generation. This evil, in 
regard to engine-making and engine-working— 
especially for marine purposes—the little book 
before us is intended to remedy. We think we 
may say that by far the greatest part of the 
floating knowledge of the day on the subjects 
in question is here fixed and set down :—we do 
not say without exception or error, but as- 
suredly in a manner calculated to do good 
service to the great body of engineers and 
engine-men practically engaged in the construc- 

tion or working of steam-engines. 

Perhaps we may say that the title of the book 
gives a very inadequate idea of its character 
and purpose,—and still more so of the class of 
persons for whom it is written. The word 
“catechism” puts one in mind of Pinnock and 
sixpence-worth ofjuvenile information. An ama- 
teur, too, will probably think that as one ignorant 
this book may just serve him as his “first step 
to knowledge.” No idea can be more unjust 
to the true character of the book :—he who 
knows nothing of the subject will learn no- 
thing from this book that he can adequately 
appreciate. But he who knows much already 

lhere assuredly learn more; or, at least, he 
will find much that he does know systematically 
set down and conveniently put together for 
occasional reading or ready reference. At all 
events, he will find himself bandying question 
and answer on many interesting subjects which 
perhaps admit of two opinions with a very able 
and adroit opponent. If the belief of the 
writer be not always correct,—there are always 
excellent reasons for as well as against it. 

We are not the less disposed to give large 
praise to this little book on account of its want 
of bulk and pretension. The matter which it 
contains might easily, with a due admixture of 
proof plates, thick paper, the aid of large type, 
and other publishers’ succedanea, have been in- 
flated into a respectable quarto instead of a tiny 
duodecimo. We hope it will be just so much 
the better for the publishers’ pocket as it stands, 
and that it will find its way into the pockets 
of all mechanical men as the engineer’s vade 
mecum,—a title which it well deserves, and 
which would have given a more intelligible 
notion of its true character. 

The author, Mr. Bourne, has long been en- 
gaged practically as a marine engineer in this 
country; and was, we believe, editor of the 
Artizan,—and of a quarto treatise by the 
Artizan Club, published by the Messrs. Long- 
man. This book is a parting legacy left on his 
appointment to a situation in India connected 
1 some way with the Indian railways. We 

ve thus been able, without hurting his mo- 
desty, to praise the author behind his back. 
But we should have been unworthy of so valu- 
able a legacy if we had less highly appreciated 
nie. It is so often our unpleasant duty to 

praise publications of the soi-disant practical 
s, that we are glad to praise freely when we 

d an object calculated, Tike this, to reconcile 
our desire to give pleasure with our duty to 
. _ Here we have the rare case of merit 
m the inverse ratio to magnitude, and of pre- 
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tension far below the excellence of the per- 
formance. 





The Coucher Book, or Chartulary of Whalley 
Abbey. Edited by W. A. Hulton, Esq. 

The holy Lyfe and History of Saynt Werburge ; 
very frutefull for all Christen people to rede. 
Edited by E. Hawkins, Esq. 

The Journal of Nicholas Assheton of Downham, 
in the County of Lancaster, Esq., for part of 
the year 1617, and part of the year following. 
Interspersed with Notes from the Life of his 
contemporary, John Bruen, of Bruen Staple- 
ford in the County of Chester, Esq. Edited 
by the Rev. F. R. Raines. 

Printed for the Chetham Society. 


Tue three volumes before us, which we shall 
treat in the order of their date rather than of 
their publication, although not possessing much 
general interest, are worthy of notice as histo- 
tical and literary illustrations of Lancashire 
and Cheshire.—The first, a collection of legal 
documents relating to the Abbey of Whalley, 
presents nothing for extract, though containing 
‘many valuable particulars elucidating the 
territorial and genealogical history of the two 
counties,”’—and which will be duly estimated by 
future local historians.—The second claims our 
notice for its elaborate “ getting up,”’ its pre- 
fixed genealogical tables and characteristic and 
spirited fac-simile wood engravings, and its 
handsome black-letter type; all in honour of 
‘a person so illustrious by her birth, so reputed 
for the sanctity of her life, so memorable for 
her imputed miracles, and whose name is fami- 
liar to every inhabitant of these palatine coun- 
ties as the patroness-saint of the cathedral of 
the diocese,” St. Werburgh. From this laudatory 
preface we anticipated an interesting and enter- 
taining, perhaps edifying, volume,—and to the 
readers of Henry Bradshaw’s days it probably 
was thought to be so. To those of the nine- 
teenth century, however, we cannot promise 
either interest or edification; but amusement 
will be found, although we fear chiefly from 
those portions which our forefathers listened to 
with awestruck wonder. We are perhaps 
wrong in our remark that this work possesses 
little interest; since, as the reprint of a very 
scarce volume (the copy in the British Museum 
cost 19/. 5s.) and the only production of a writer 
at a period characterized by a singular dearth 
of English poets, ‘The holy Lyfe and History 
of Saynt Werburgh’ certainly claims some anti- 
quarian appreciation. 

Of the author, Henry Bradshaw, little is 
known; except that he was a native of Chester, 
and a monk of St. Werburgh’s monastery,—that 
he was the writer of the work before us,—and 
that he died in the year 1513. In 1521 this 
‘ Lyfe’ was first published by Pynson ; and the 
present reprint has been made from the copy 
in the British Museum. The work appears 
first to have attracted the notice of Warton; 
who in his History of English Poetry refers to 
it as exhibiting rather a favourable specimen of 
poetical narration. Dibdin, however, led away 
as he always was by the very sight of black 
letter, boldly challenges for our author “ descrip- 
tive talent happy as well as minute, and a tone 
of moral purity and rational piety in his thoughts 
enriched by the legendary lore of romance.” 
Of legendary lore there is truly no lack,— 
it is drawn, however, in no one instance 
from the gorgeous stores of old romance, but 
in all such from the prosing lucubrations of 
the convent scribe: while for the rational 

iety we have sought in vain, unless the black- 
etter enthusiast considered the startling mira- 
cles of the saint— as hanging her veil on 
a sunbeam, bringing thrice to life again a man 
who had been three times hanged, or more 





marvellous than all, the miracle of the wild 
geese at Weedon,—as proofs of it. This last 
miracle is worthy of transcription: we shall 
therefore premise that St. Werburgh, of royal 
and saintly parentage—being the daughter of 
Wulfer, King of Mercia, and of St. Erminild,— 
having taken the veil under her aunt, St. Ethel- 
dreda, in the convent of Ely, and having early 
distinguished herself by long fasts and vigils, 
—and, which is especially noted, by “never 
wearyng lynen by day or by night,”—was 
judged to be unquestionably in training for a 
saint; and she was therefore made “lady and 
president at Weedon, Trentham, and Hambury” 
by her uncle, King Ethelred. Now, it happened, 
‘as the true legende playnly dothe us say,” 
that the manor of Weslee was grievously in- 
fested with wild geese, “ devouring the cornes 
and fruytes;”’ and great complaints were made 
to St. Werburgh by her tenantry. Upon this, 
she directed her servants to “ goe hastily” to 
these geese and drive them home to her that 
they might be duly punished for their offences. 
Theman “marvelled, and stode styll in a study ;”” 
knowing well, as our author naively remarks,— 
it passed course of kind 
Wild geese for to pynne by any man’s policy ; 
Sythe Nature hath ordeyned such byrdes to fly. 
The lady, therefore, repeated her orders, direct- 
ing him, saint-like, to ‘ goe in my name.” So 
he went forth 


Unto the fields where the byrdes were bent, 

And sayd his message with mynde and good entent : 
** My lady commandes you byrdes everychon 

Afore me to goe unto her proper mansion.” 


A marvelous thynge, transcending nature, 
Unto his wordes the geese were obedient ; 
Not one departed fro them ye may be sure 
Of all the nombre that there were present. 
Toward her place after him they went 
Mekely as if they had reason natural. 

Unto her presence he brought the geese all. 


Dolefully daring, comen now they be, 

Theyr wynges trayling, entered into the hall, 

For grete confusyon after theyr kynde and propertye, 

Mourning in theyr maner, abydyng one and all 

Her wyll and judgement, with mercy special, 

Lamentyng all nyght there in captyvité 

Tyll the morowe after withouten lyberté. 
The “ mercy special” of the saint is, however, 
not very apparent,—since she keeps the poor 
geese supperless; who, naturally enough, in 
the morning ‘ with hye voices on her dyd call” 
for grace and pardon, and especially for leave 
to depart. Then, having strictly bound them 
never again to come into the lordship of Weedon, 
she directs them to fly away. This miracle 
alone we should think sufficiently edifying to 
Henry Bradshaw’s auditors :—but a greater 
marvel is added. One of St. Werburgh’s 
servants, tantalized by a hallfull of fat geese, 
wickedly stole one of them for his supper, and 
enjoyed it so much that he left nothing but 
the bones :—whereupon the geese, missing their 
companion, set up a great outcry; when, 
behold— 


As Wylliam of Malmsbury showeth expresse, 

The goose that was taken and stolen afore away, 

Was rosted and eten the same night doubtlesse ;— 

So, whan it was asked for upon the other day 

The bare bones were brought before thys lady veray ; 

And there by the virtue of her benedyecyon 

The byrde was restaured, and flewe away full soone. 
Truly, St.Werburgh, if alive and exercising the 
full powers of her saintship, would be indeed a 
boon to the inhabitants of her native county,— 
since little need they fear a time of scarcity if 
a goose picked to the very bones could be thus 
“restaured” again. Should Punch set about a 
new series of cartoons, St. Werburgh and the 
geese of Weedon would, we think, offer an 
admirable subject. 

Seriously, however, it seems a strange waste 
of letter-press to reprint,—not a few specimens 
from a rare old book, chiefly interesting from 
its rareness—but a whole volume, consisting of 
more than two hundred pages of prosing rhyme, 
two-thirds of which are mere details of pre- 
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tended miracles, as stupid, though not so laugh- 
able, as that of the geese of Weedon. 

The third volume before us is a curious frag- 
ment of the diary ofa Lancashire Squire Western, 
in the reign of James the First. This was origi- 
nally printed in Whitaker’s ‘ History of Whalley,’ 
for the purpose, it appears, of showing that a 
Puritan could follow field sports with all the 
eagerness of King James himself. Nicholas Asshe- 
ton was, however, no Puritan,—as the present 
editor justly remarks; but John Bruen, of Stapel- 
ford, the greater part of whose life the latter 
has incorporated in the notes, was a conspicu- 
ousone. Although distinguished by the formal 
and stately usages which were characteristic of 
the times, and by much strictness, which was 
also characteristic of his party, there is much 
that is pleasing in the descriptions of Bruen’s 
“ ordering his household,’’—and of his kindliness 
of deportment toward his dependents and his 
general benevolence. The reverend editor, 
however, can scarcely excuse his ‘“ misguided 
zeal in destroying the deer in his park;” but 
really when we read of the butchering work, 
in ‘Assheton’s Diary, which ‘gentle’ King 
James made, we may rejoice that there was 
one country gentleman who could find better 
reason than mere sport for worrying and kill- 
ing so noble a creature. This was on occa- 
sion of the King’s visit to Hoghton Tower. 
“The Kynge wente downe to the allum mynes, 
and was there an hower, and viewed them 
precisely, and then went, and shott at a stagg, 
and missed. Then my Lord Compton lodged 
two brace. The King shott again, and broke 
the thigh bone. A dogg long in coming, and 
my Lord Compton shott again, and killed him.” 
When Bishop Moreton the next morning 
preached before the King, a little puritanical 
“home application”’ of the cruelty of this would 
not have been out of season. We wish Mr. 
Raines had given the whole chapter from Mr. 
Hinde’s memoir relative to Mr. Bruen’s relin- 
quishment of field sports. We met with this work 
some time since, and were really pleased at the 
rational manner in which the author maintains 
his argument. His illustrations of the cruelties 
practised by country gentlemen on small birds 
and pigeons, while training their hawks, made 
us well satisfied that the fowling-piece and 
percussion cap had superseded ‘ye nobul scy- 
ence of faulconrie.”’ 

The reverend editor, like Dr. Whitaker, seems 
to cast a longing look towards those times when 
such was “the primitive simplicity of manners 
that the inhabitants of Raydale, on the demise 
of George the Second, really believed the Crown 
of England to be elective,—and that the Lord 
of Raydale, from his wealth and consequence, 
was likely to be put in nomination.” He sar- 
castically adds,—‘ but I venture to assert that 
the quick perception and keen good sense of the 
Lancashire mechanics would never have allowed 
them to recognize their future sovereign in any 
of their cotton lords.” What characteristics 
the kingship of a ‘cotton lord” might present, 
we shall not take upon ourselves to say; but, 
from the subjoined extract from ‘ Assheton’s 
Diary,’ we doubt whether it could be more 
tyrannous than that of the lord of the soil. In 
what a state must Lancashire have been for 
such a scene of violence to take place litle more 
than two hundred years ago!— 

“ June 4th, 1617. This evening came Sir Tho. 
Medcalfe wt 40 menn, or thereabouts, at sunsett, or 
after, to Raydall House, in Wensladale, wt® gunns, 
abt half a score bills, picks, swords, and other war- 
like p’vision, and besett the house, where was my 
aunt Robinson and 3 of her little children, w°” went 
forth shutting ye dore. My aunt left ye children, 
and went to Sir Tho. desyring to know the meaning 

of that force; if for possession of the house and 


husband’s, whoe was now at London, she would 
avoyde wth all hers quietlie. Hee answered, that 
hee would not soe much satisfie her: his will was his 
law, or authoritie for that tyme: soe they would not 
suffer her to goe into the house for her stockings and 
head-dressing and shoes, we shee wanted, but shee 
was forced to goe a long myle, wt" her little children, 
to a towne called Buske, and thence a foote to 
Morton, two miles thence.—This nyght was the 
house shott at manie tymes and entered, but rescued. 
“ June 5. To Mr, Midlom’s and St Arthur Day- 
kins? 2 justices, shee could get no reamedie; but 
went to York, duble-horsed, to ye Councell. Shee 
left in Raydall House 3 of her sonnes, Jo., Wm., & 
Rob. Robinson, and 7 servants and retaynors; one 
Thom. Yorke, of Knaresbor’, a boy newly come 
wth q Ire, and 2 serving maydes. These, wt? great 
currage, mayntayned ye possession, in great danger, 
against a lawless, rude, and unrulie companie, des- 
perate and graceless in their actions and intents. A 
mess' came-to me with let’ from Morton: found 
me at Downham; and my aunt desired mee to come 
to assist her in that accon; soe we resolv, to goe ye 
next Moi. 

“June 6. To Gisburne, Newsham, Hellifield, 
Swinden, Otterburne, Kirkby Malghdale; ther we 
drunk. Kettlewell, then dyned; so to Tarbotte 
(Sharbotton), Buckden Rake; first house in Morton: 
ther light and enquired, and resolved to goe to St Tho. 
to Buske, to move him forbeare further violence. 
Soe to Buske: my ladie ther, but not hee: gone to 
Marrett. Found him drunk; and some half a score, 
or therabouts, of his followers likewise. Ther met 
us one George Scarr, his mann, w*® divers well fur- 
nished with weepons. This fellow being in drinke, 
gave us manic insolent respectless speeches; such as, 
if hee or his companie had been sober, or we anie 
whit equall in numbers and p’vision, we had not 
[borne] with such patience. Neither colde we be 
suffered to goe to ye house to spake wth them; ther- 
fore we went back to Morton, quickening, to see 
St Tho. in the morning. This even, abt sunsett or 
after, was shooting at ye house, and one Ja’ Hodgson, 
one of the rash barbarians of Sir Tho. coming upon 
ye house, was shott and slayne. 

“ June 7. Noe speche to be had wt Sir Tho.; but 
my aunt came, Shee gave very few speeches to us; 
but onl. that the Sargeaunt of Mace and Pursuivant 
were coming from Yorke, and shee went to Raydall 
House; but in ye waye shee was stayed, and un- 
mercifully used. Presently the Serj. and Purs. and 
Mr. Midlome, the justice of peace, came to Raydall; 
and ther thos officers took Sir Tho. wt" some five or 
six of his companie; the rest dispersed, evY one a 
sundry waye, and went to the house and sett them at 
libertie.” ‘ 

It excites a smile to read, in the year 1848, 
such phrases as ‘‘the misery and degradation 
of unhallowed strife and the wildest atrocities of 
rebellion” applied to a struggle in which the 
noblest spirits of England took a part, and which 
the first poet of his age vindicated. When, how- 
ever, we find King James characterized as 
‘an amiable and good-natured monarch,” our 
astonishmentis diminished ; since we feel assured 
that the editor must have continued firm to 
his youthful faith in Hume and Clarendon,— 
unconscious of the mass of information which 
later and better informed historians have col- 
lected,— unacquainted, too, with that most 
important work of Mr. Amos, ‘ The Great Oyer 
of Poisoning.’ Had he consulted these sources 
of information, he would have found that to 
decry the character of James and his court is 
not the mere “fashion of a party,”—but the 
necessary result of extended historical know- 
ledge. 





POETRY OF THE MILLION. 

In returning for a further taste of their quality 
to the Poetry of the Million, it is some relief to 
find that—though they offer us nothing which 
can deserve to be taken out of the category of the 
Million—there is yet amongst them some sweet 
singing for ears not too fastidious. The lyre of 
Dora Greenwell, for example, will neither rouse 





nor has it that quaintness of express} . 
some modern sae offer, pa aon Ga 
critics accept, in lieu of essential music hs 
an idle hour may be spent pleasantly eno 7 
beneath its influence. The lady has heen f 
Tennyson’s audience, and has caught some ot 
his tricks of singing ; but she wants the fyl] tich 
melodious voice which has given currence to 
tricks of song much more exceptionable hee 
any which she copies. A single example from 
her Poems may serve to show at once the 
amount of imitation and the amount of short- 
coming.— 









The Daughter of the Hatt. 
A STORY OF EVERY DAY, 


“ Where I was wont to meet her, - 
¥ true | 
Came glimmering through the laurels at quiet oman 
In the garden, by the turrets of the old manorial hall !" 
It was at church, one summer morn, my good, my dear old 
wife, 
That first I saw the face that made the sunshine of my life; 
Your look still dwelt upon your book, I do not think yo, 
knew y 
The stolen glances that were cast towards the Squire's pew, 


Seven blooming Daughters then were there, and one a fair 
young bride, 
And at the head the mother sat and looked adown with 


pride; s 

And well she might! when it was said and sun 

and small, ty ont 
How sweet a family were they, the ladies at the Hall! 


But from her lofty place of pride, could that high dame 
have guess’d 

The thought that woke, ah, woe betide! in one poor 
scholar’s breast ; 

That J should dare to look at you! yes, it was boldly done, 
The Daughter of the wealthy squire! the vicar’s youngest 
son! 


The next time that I saw your face was at the county ball, 
There with our County member's son you led off first of all; 
Low in the country dance I stood, yet to my ears since then, 
There has been music in the sound of “ cross hands, back 
again !” 


Yes, you were fair! your sunny hair, I think I see it now, 

Rolled back in many a shining curl high from your open 
brow ; 

No step so light, no smile so bright, as yours, within the ball, 

Yet with an air that might declare the lady of the Hall. 


And I went home to dream that night of many a splendid 


scene, 

But through them all, one form, one face shone forth, my 
fancy’s Queen ; 

Of high-born maids and lowly squires,—and woke from 
slumber’s thrall, 

To see the dawning gild with light the turrets of the Hall. 


Ah! now, I thought, perhaps she wakes, but not from 
dreams of me, 

My homage can be nought to her, unknown then let it be; 

Unknown ! uncared for! but just then, Hope stole so slily in, 

And something whispered that faint heart might ne’er fair 
lady win; 


And then I wrote! how many times, in days that are long 


past, 

Have you and I laughed o’er those rhymes, my first but not 
my last; 

For in your father’s stately woods does many a tree declare, 

(If Time hath spared the letters yet) that Emma's smile 
was fair; 


Then term-time came, and with it brought some academic 


bays, 
Ah! dear to youthful scholar’s heart, the hard-won meed 
of praise! 
The county paper will not fail, I thought, to tell her all, 
Yes, surely they will speak of me, this morning at the Hall! 


Then Fancy flew on burnished wing an aérial race with Time, 

O’er many a strange and brilliant land, through many 8 
glowing clime ; 

Then like a bright and wandering bird, that answered to 
my call : 

Would fold its soft and gleaming plumes upon the ancient 
Hall. 


Old Time wore on; there dawned a day that brought me to 
your feet, 

Oft have we lived it o’er since then, and still the theme is 
sweet ! - : ; 

Your sisters sighed, ‘true love was all, with or without 


a purse, s una do 
And once for all your brother said, that Emma might 
worse. 


The good old Squire; I see him yet! the squire of days 
bygone, : 

Who had a laugh for every jest, the loudest for his own, 

** My seven fair daughters! shall I finda lord apiece for all? 

A worthy youth?our vicar’s son, and welcome at the Hall! 


Your Lady-mother smoothed her brow, and smiled het 
stately smile, , ; 
And made some show of courtesy to mine within the aisle, 
Yet wore throughout a dignified and somewhat frigid mien, 
And did not take me to her heart until I was a Dean. 








land, and by what authoritie; and if better than her 


the fancy nor lull the feelings very powerfully ; 
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Full fifty years since then have wove their web of good 
ill, ; ' 
— m in heart and thought to bind us closer still ! 


But only see the saying goes, but we can surely 


“Time changes all,” 
prove, sll al ik 

That his cold breath may pass in vain o’er evergreens like 
Love. 

, when in idler hours I read of sylvan shades, 

hepa youths who sought for truth with simple Village 
maids, ‘ 

If Thad found a gentler wife, a truer ‘mong them all, 

Than suz who somewhat stooped to me, the Daughter of 
the Hall! 

In this little volume are two sketches in blank 
yerse—‘ Maria Elizabeth of Parma’ and ‘ Isabel,’ 
—which have much of sweetness and mournful 
beauty. We should scarcely be just to the 
authoress if we did not give an example or two 
from the first.— 

As a flower 
That feels the stealing presage of decay, 
Withdraws its gentle being from the light, 

And folds its silken petals to the Sun, 

She folded all her soul from confidence; 

And they who loved her, they whom best she loved, 

Ne’er passed the borders of the unseen realm 

Where evermore she dwelt, with Thought apart, 

While outward things went by her like a show, 

An unregarded pageant that she graced 

But little marked; yet surely on her brow 

A deeper than the exile’s grief abode, 

Though stirred like his by passionate regrets, 

And haunted by vague memories, and dreams 

In which the spirit summons from the Past, 

All that hath faded from the days that are, 

All that returns not with the days to come. 

* * * * 


A seeming life 
Was that she led among us, for her days 
Wove as they fleeted past a double thread, 
And while she breathed our changeful air, it seemed 
As if, as olden mariners relate, 
Far voyaging amid the Southern seas, 
A breath had passed upon her from the isles, 
Where shadows move within a realm, where all 
Is shadow! dream-like and impalpable, 
And they who once have looked upon those Howers 
And their immortal fruitage, feel their life 
‘Drawn from them by the subtle airs, that steal 
Heavy with strange, sweet odours on the sense, 
And pass entranced into the Land of Souls. 

” “ 


* * 
Some have deemed 
That there are moments when the soul communes 
Within itself of coming things, and hears 
Their footsteps move upon their onward way. 
The Past, the Future, darkly hem us in, 
We move between two worlds, two wondrous worlds, 
‘What marvel then if their gigantic shades 
Should cross each other, shaping on our path 
A spectral seeming ! 

Another volume which bespeaks our good 
will—and that even more by its purpose than 
by its achievement—is a very small and unpre- 
tending one entitled Poems by a Sempstress. 
The author, as usual, puts in her obscurity as a 
plea for indulgence—but then she puts in her 
verses as her plea for immortality. Obscurity 
is a just title to indulgence—but the publica- 
tion of a volume of poems formally waives the 
Obscurity. We have again and again declared that 
poetry can be judged by no conditions out of it- 
self. All the reasons offered by timid writers in 
deprecation are reasons why they should not 
have published—good pleas for silence; but they 
cannot alter the character of the song.—Three 
of the fourteen pieces which make up this 
volume have already appeared in Hood's Maga- 
zine,—and the leading one is an Ode to the 
memory of that poet. The ‘‘Sempstress” has 
paid back in her small way the debt of her class 
to him who sang ‘The Song of the Shirt.’ We 
will not look too anxiously into the value of 
the coin—the intention is a graceful one. As 
between her and her lost and lamented creditor, 
like the widow of Scripture she paid in full 
when she paid with the best she had. It is 
only when the verse is proposed as poetical cur- 
Trency that the question of its metal arises. 
Gratitude is a poctry itself—though it may fail 
to inspire poetry. Still, if criticism were not 
absolute—if it could admit arguments of qualifi- 
cation—our readers might be surprised to find 
in the toiling world from whence it comes as 
much of reflective power and poetical expres- 
sion as the following better example of the 
“ Sempstress’s” muse exhibits.— 





The Dreamer. 
Not in the laughing bowers, 
Where, by green-twining arms, a pleasant shade, 
A summer-noon, is made ; 
And where swift-footed hours 
Steal the rich breath of the enamoured flowers; 
Dream I—nor where the golden glories be, 
At sunset paving o’er the flowing sea, 
And to pure eyes the faculty is giv’n 
To trace the smooth ascent from earth to heay'n. 
Not on the couch of ease, 
With all appliances of joy at hand ; 
Soft light, sweet fragrance, beauty at command, 
Viands that might a god-like palate please, 
And music’s soul-creative ecstasies ; 
Dream I—nor gloating o’er a wide estate, 
Till the full self-complacent heart, elate, 
Well satistied with bliss of mortal birth, 
Sighs for an immortality on earth : 


But where the incessant din 

Of iron hands, and roar of brazen throats, 
Join their unmingling notes; 

While the long summer day is pouring in, 

Till day is done and darkness doth begin ; 
Dream I—or in the corner where I lie, 

On winter nights, just covered from the sky ; 
Such is my fate, and barren as it seem, 

Yet, thou blind soulless scorner! yet, I dream, 


And, yet, I dream— 

Dream what, were man more just, I might have been! 
How strong, how fair, how kindly, and serene, 
Glowing of heart and glorious of mien, 

The conscious crown to Nature’s blissful scene ; 
In just and equal brotherhood, to glean, 

With all mankind, exhaustless pleasure keen: 
Such is my dream. 

And, yet, I dream— 

I, the despised of Fortune, lift mine eye, 
Bright with the lustre of integrity, 

In unappealing wretchedness on high, 

And the last rage of destiny defy; 

Resolved, alone to live—alone to die, 

Nor swell the tide of human misery. 

And, yet, I dream— 

Dream of asleep where dreams no more shall come ; 
My last, my first, my only welcome home! 
Rest, unbeheld since life’s beginning stage, 
Sole remnant of my glorious heritage 
Unalienable, I shall tind thee yet, 

And in thy soft embrace, the past forget! 
—Thus do I dream. 


Of Mr. J. H. Réhrs’s Poems we will say 
nothing :—that is the extremest kindness which 
we can do him. There is something of a poetic 
instinct in him—but not strong enough to force 
an utterance. His friends may find much to 
praise in his muse,—but the honest Art-critic is 
the friend only of Art. We believe that this 
volume proves a capacity for something more 
poetical than itself:—at any rate it deserves 
emphatically separating from the class to which 
Hours of Recreation, by Charles S. Middleton, 
and Poems and Songs, by E.H.B., belong. The 
latter writer has printed upwards of two hun- 
dred pages of matter like the following :— 


What pearl is that on beauty’s cheek, 
Its name I fain would hear ’ 

Say, purest joy, the gem I seck ? 

That pearl is called a tear. 

Algarsise, and other Poems, by Henry Thomas 
Day, jingles from first to last, through upwards 
of one hundred pages, without intermission, in a 
fashion of which the ‘“ Envoi’’ to the volume 
may serve for an example.— 

A fragile thing 

On hope’s bright wing 

My harp’s strain starts ; 
And if there be, 

Mid the world’s dark glee, 
Some kindred hearts 

To feel the spell 

Of the Minstrel’s shell, 
Again his lay 

Perchance may stray, 
And wander free 

The sunbright realms of wizard melody. 


The author of Passion’s Progress, a North- 
midlander, has an ear for melody —and that 
is all. 
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Jerram's (Mrs.) Child’s Own Story Book, 5th ed. square 1émo. 3s. 6d. 
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Longfellow’s (H. W.) Hyperion, Vo!. 1. royal 32mo. 1s. swd. 
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Putnam’s (G. P.) American Facts, post 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Revelation of Jesus Christ on Three Sheets, 8d. ; on rollers, 5s. Gd. 
Serle’s (A.) Horse Solitariz, 2 vols. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Sherlock's (Bishop) Use and Intent of Prophecy, 12mo. 1s. bd. 
Simmonite’s (W, J.) Medical Botany, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
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CAMBRIAN ARCH-EOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Second Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held at Caernarvon on the 12th of September and 
three following days, under the presidency of Sir 
Stephen Glynne. The Association, as our readers 
are probably aware, has been established with the 
view of prosecuting researches into the antiquities of 
the principality of Wales and its marches on the 
plan of the Archwological Institute. The fame of 
Caernarvon and the unprecedented influx of visitors 
to the principality, owing to the disturbed state of 
the Continent, have resulted in a very full attendance 
at the different sittings of the Association; and the in- 
vestigations which have taken place or been recorded 
during the Congress have not been without consider- 
able interest and historical value. Public breakfasts 
and dinners were provided at the Uxbridge and 
Sportsman’s Hotels; and excursions to the chief 
points of interest in the vicinity occupied the morning, 
the reading of papers and general conversazioni being 
reserved for the evening meetings.—The following is 
a concise account of the proceedings as they took 
place. 

On Tuesday morning the working archeologists 
made an excursion into Anglesea, visiting the churches 
of Newborough (where there is an old and singularly 
carved font) and Llangadwaladr, the lintel of the 
door of which is formed of the stone bearing the 
Catamanus inscription in very early characters. The 
party then proceeded to the cromlech, as it is consi- 
dered to be, at Henblas; and thence to the double 
cromlech and adjacent tumulus in the grounds at 
Plas Newydd,—where they were entertained to lunch 
by Mr. Asheton Smith. They then visited the fine 
mansion Plas Coch; where they were received by Mr. 
Bulkeley Hughes, M.P., and -where an inscription 
over the door, hitherto illegible, was deciphered. 
Another party, amongst whom were several ladies, 
visited Llanbadarn Tower, Llanberris Pass, Llyn 
Gwynant, Dinas Emrys Beddgellert, Pont Aber- 
glaslyn, and Llyn Quellyn. 

The evening meeting was held in the New Na- 
tional School Room, which hafl been arranged as a 
museum, the walls being hung with drawings and 
rubbings of brasses, sculptured stones, &c., architec- 
tural drawings, views of different parts of the prin- 
cipality, an extensive collection of drawings of 
archeological objects belonging to the Royal Irish 
Academy, armour (including a fine British shield 
recently dug up near Harlech), plans of various 
Welch castles, &c.,—whilst in the centre of the room 
were tables with glass cases containing various smaller 
objects of curiosity and relics of antiquity. 

After an introductory speech by Lord Dungannon 
(in the temporary absence of the President) and the 
reading of the Annual Report by the Rev. H. L. 
Jones, a paper upon Druidic Stones was read by the 
Rev. J. Williams of Nerquis. A discussion ensued; 
in which the Dean of Hereford, Dr. Petrie (author 
of the work upon the Round Towers), and others 
took part. A second paper upon Cromlechs, by 
the Rev. J. Jones, was read; and another upon 
the traditional submersion of Canbrer Gwaelod—a 
tract of land now forming a great part of Cardigan 
Bay,—by the Rev. Griffith Edwards. This was fol- 
lowed by notes upon the architectural features of the 
Cathedral Church of Bangor, by the Rev. H. L. 
Jones,—and a note on the stone coffin of Owen 
Gwynedh, sovereign of Wales, a.p. 1169, by the 
Dean of Pangor :—after which tea and coffee were 
served, and various pieces of Welch music were per- 
formed. 

On Wednesday a party of more than fifty of the 
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members, including many ladies, made an excursion | avoidable by means of Art. We do not say that 

to Clynnog Vawr, to inspect the fine collegiate church | it is an_ easy thing to remove the conditions which 

and the adjacent cromlech and holy well; and subse- | favour the developement of cholera in large com- 
quently to the summit of the Yr Eifl mountain to | munities,—but that they are removable, and we would 
examine Tre’r Caeri, the most extensive and impor- | add much more so than is generally supposed. In 
tant British fortress known,—and thence to Vorti- | the whole history of the disease it has been clearly 
gern’s Valley. Another party visited Dinas Dinlle, | proved that where persons are exposed to a damp 
—a British for tsouth of Caernarvon, Llanlyvni, and | atmosphere charged with animal and vegetable 
the different objects of interest in its vicinity. | effiuvia, there cholera has been most destructive of 

At the evening meeting the following memoirs life. Just in proportion as cities, villages, houses, or 
were read :—1. Notes upon Cwm Hir Abbey, Rad- | even single rooms have been exposed to such an in- 
norshire, by the Rev. W. J. Rees; 2. Account of | fluence have their inhabitants suffered from this 
the Church of Aberdaron, Caernarvonshire, by the | disease. The question, then, of questions—one on 
Rey. H. L. Jones; 3. On the Interior Arrangement | which the lives, be it remembered, of thousands of our 
of Medieval Buildings, especially with regard to the | fellow-creatures are now hanging—is how to get rid of 
introduction of light, by the Rev. John Parker; 4. | moisture and animal and vegetable exhalations? The 
Descriptions of various early Carved and Inscribed | answer is plain—drainage, cleanliness, ventilation. 
Crosses and Stones in different parts of Wales,—of | These must be the watch-words of those who would 
which drawings or rubbings were exhibited,—by Mr. | avert the visit of the great enemy. Drainage to 
J. O. Westwood; and 5. Remarks on Clynnog | secure the carrying rapidly away of all superfluous 
Church, by Lord Dungannon. surface water :—cleanliness in removing from the skin, 

Thursday was devoted to an excursion to Bardsey | from the clothes, from the house, from the neighbour- 
Island, at the extremity of Caernarvonshire,—the | hood, every particle of animal and vegetable matter 
burial-place of 20,000 saints. The only relic of its | in a decomposing state: ventilation for securing 
ancient sanctity now to be discovered on the island | the immediate exit from the dwelling-places of 
is an inscribed stone forming a portion of the kitchen | human beings of a tainted or impure atmosphere 
chimney of a cottage adjoining the Abbey. At the | of any kind, and the free entrance of an abundant 
evening meeting, a communication from the Society | supply of pure, fresh air from without. No effort 
of Antiquaries in Brittany, containing various archz- | should be spared to secure these conditions for 
ological queries, was read. The Rev. Dr. Todd then | every living human being who would escape the 
gave an extended description of the Museum of cholera. But we fear our best efforts at preven- 
Antiquities formed by the Royal Irish Academy,— | tion will be in vain. The ignorance of some, the 
and which, although only six years old, is by far the | prejudices of others, and the selfishness of all, will 
most valuable in the British dominions: illustrating | obstruct,— and the enemy will be at our doors. 
his remarks by reference to the fine series of , What then is to be done? Take mineral tar, says 
drawings made for the Academy. The Rey. Mr. | one,—carbonic acid, says another,—assafcetida, black 
Hartshorne read a paper on the history of Caer- | pepper and opium are the remedies, cries a third,— 
narvon Castle—chiefly compiled from the public | cold water, says afourth. We shall not presume to 
records; by which he has been enabled to fix the | offer a remedy;—and would merely remark on the 
dates of nearly every part of the edifice, as well | lamentable want of judgment displayed by so large 
as to form a nearly uninterrupted diary of the move- | a portion of the newspaper press in printing the com- 
ments of King Edward I. Not one of the least | munications of the ignorant or interested parties who 
remarkable circumstances thus brought to light was | lay claim to have discovered remedies for cholera. 
the disproving of the popular tradition that Edward , There are few intelligent medical men of the pre- 
II. was born in the Eagle Tower,—which was, in | sent day who believe in specifics for any disease. 
fact, scarcely commenced at the period of his birth. | The most enlightened practitioners treat diseases on 

On Friday morning a large party visited the Roman | general principles,—and of all diseases choiera ap- 
remains at Segontium; whilst others repaired to | pears to be one which is thus most satisfactorily 
the school-room, where the Dean of Hereford | treated. Each vaunted remedy has successively 
delivered a lecture on stained glass. In the | fallen into disuse,—and a treatment founded on the 
evening meeting, Mr. Westwood brought under | symptoms of the disease and its analogy with other 
notice various objects of interest recently discovered, | forms of ailment has everywhere been the most suc- 
including the fine British shield exhibited by Mr. | cessful. We say this in order that persons may be 
Wynne,—a gold Basilidian talisman of the first or | prevented from playing with the popular remedies 
second century found at Llanbeblig, near Caernarvon; | till the services of the physician be too late. It 
—the stone inscription discovered at Bardsey on the | will be well for every one to remember that there 
preceding day,—the celebrated Stone of St. Cadran, | are two stages of the disease,—the one premonitory, 
at Towyn, inscribed on its four sides with letters | the other severe and fatal. When taken in the pre- 
hitherto considered as undecipherable, but which he | monitory stage, cholera is a disease amenable to 
had determined, and which the Rev. J. Williams | remedies; from the second stage persons seldom 
had confirmed as an inscription in the Welch lan- | recover. In the first stage there are diarrhea and 
guage, much earlier than any other existing monu- | pain in the bowels,—and these may be arrested by 
ment,—and two brasses, hitherto unnoticed, from | opiates and stimulants. It is for the cure of this 
Llanbeblig and Dolwyddelan churches. A paper | stage of the disease that various remedies have ob- 
was read by the Rey. H. L. Jones on the An- | tained their reputation, and it will be found that the 
cient British Remains on Carnedd Davydd and | whole of them may be brought under the categories 
Carnedd Llewellyn,—two of the highest of the | we have mentioned. Petroleum, cajeput, brandy, 
Welch mountains; and the Dean of Hereford gave | assafeetida, black pepper, ammonia, are all stimu- 
an account of several of the excursions made during | lants. Opium in all its forms has been recommended, 
the Meeting. and it is the sheet-anchor of the practitioner of me- 

The usual routine business then took place :— | dicine in this disease. 

Cardiff being fixed upon for next year's meeting. With regard to the treatment of the severer stage 
we shall say nothing of remedies. Nearly every 
case presents peculiarities according to age, tempera- 
ment, sex, &c.,—and requires modification accord- 
ingly in the treatment; and we can only here express 
our firm conviction that the trumpeting forth of reme- 
dies for this stage, to the exclusion of rational treat- 
ment, is likely to be attended with the most melan- 
choly results. We unhesitatingly state our belief 
that no one remedy has any claim to consideration 
compared with the skilful treatment of the disease 
on general principles. 

There is one more point to which we would 
allude,—the use of disinfectants as a preventive of 
cholera. There can be no objection to the use of 
these agents for the purpose of removing disagreeable 
odours,—but as yet we have no evidence that they 














THE CHOLERA. 


Tue proximity of this fearful visitation to our 
shores forbids even the hope that we shall altogether 
escape it. At the same time, it cannot be too 
widely known that destructive as is this terrible 
disease, it is entirely under the control of human 
agency. It has been the habit of pious ignorance, 
in a spirit which we have no desire to condemn, to 
attribute such visitations to an overruling Providence, 
whose fiat we could not control and to whose power 
we must submit with humility. But man has been 
rewarded for his laborious search after truth in this 
as in so many other cases,—and we now know not 
only what are the conditions under which epidemic 


ought not, therefore, in any case to i 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF DR. JOHNSON. 

For the following unpublished letter of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson we are indebted to Mr. Robert Cole of 
Upper Norton Street,—a gentleman who has suc- 
ceeded in preserving from destruction many very 
curious papers. It relates to the inscribed stone 
which Johnson put over his wife’s grave, in the 
church at Bromley, two-and-thirty years after her 
death. His motives for so long deferring to mark 
the place of her interment are unknown. He was 
equally tardy in marking the graves of his father 
and motherat Lichfield. The Mr. Ryland to whom 
this letter is addressed was a merchant on Tower 
Hill—one of Johnson’s very early friends and a 
member of the celebrated Ivy Lane Club ; and the 
Mr. Payne to whom allusion is made in it was a 
bookseller in Paternoster Row. This is one of 
Johnson’s last letters—and the only letter to Ryland 
that is known.— 


To Mr. Ryland, Merchant in London. 


Dear Sir,—I have just received a letter in which 
you tell me that you love to hear from me, and I 
value such a declaration too much to neglectit. To 
have a friend, and a friend like you, may be mum- 
bered among the first felicities of life, at a time 
when weakness either of body or mind loses the 
pride and the confidence of self-sufficiency, and looks 
round for that help which perhaps human kindness 
cannot give, and which we yet are willing to expect 
from one another. 

I am now at this time very much dejected, the 
water grows fast upon me, but it has invaded me 
twice in this last half-year, and has been twice 
expelled, it will I hope give way to the same reme- 
dies. My breath is tolerably easy, and since the re- 
mission of asthma about two months ago, has never 
been so strait and so much obstructed as it once was. 

I took this day a very uncommon dose of Squills, 
but hitherto without effect, but [ will continue their 
use very diligently. Let me have your prayers. 

I am now preparing myself for my return, and do 
not despair of some more monthly meetings. To 
hear that dear Payne is better gives me great 
delight. 

I saw the draught of the stone, I am afraid the 
date is wrong, I think it should be 52. We will 
have it rectified. You say nothing of the cost but 
that you have paid it. My intention was the [that] 
Mr. Payne should have put into your hands fifteen 
pounds which he received for me at Midsummer, 
If he has not done it, I will order you the money, 
which is in his hands. 

Shall I ever be able to bear the sight of thisstone? 
In your company, I hope I shall. You will not 
wonder that I write no more. God bless you for 
Christ's sake.—I am, dear Sir, your most humble 


servant, Sam. JOHNSON. 
Lichfield, Nov. 4, 1784. 





ANCIENT SEA MARGINS. 
East Lenton, Prestonkirk, N.B. 

As it is of the utmost importance that the merit of 
discovery, in a matter of such great interest as that 
which has just been brought before the public by Mr. 
Robert Chambers of Edinburgh in his able work 
entitled ‘ Ancient Sea Margins,’ should be ascribed to 
the right individual, and not to one who has merely 
entered upon and followed up his labours,—I trust 
you will allow me space in your columns for a brief 
statement of facts from which I think the scientific 
world will plainly see to whom the honour is due of 
being the pioneer in this particular department of 
geological inquiry. 

Mr. Chambers’s work is likely to go down to 
posterity as the standard authority on the subject of 
which it treats. As a literary production it ranks 
high. Asa collection of facts, industriously gathered, 
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seases great value. Its author must henceforth 
have a prominent place assigned him among living 
i His unwearying assiduity during years 

oe aborious and expensive investigation entitles him 
to the warmest thanks of all. But it is unfortunate 
that in_his enumeration of those who have gone 
re him as discoverers in the path in which he has 

now taken the lead, he should have passed over with- 
gut notice the very man from whom it is likely that he 
received the first hint of the existence of these ancient 
sea margins at high levels in Scotland, who was un- 
questionabl y their first discoverer in this country, and 
gho has been at more pains and trouble in their 
examination than all others besides, Mr. Chambers 
himself excepted—I allude to Mr. Kemp of Gala- 
dies. That gentleman, who is well known as an 
indefatigable geologist, had long observed with a 
curious eye the fine parallel markings upon the 
Bildon Hills and other eminences round Galashiels ; 
and about nine years ago, immediately after the 
ce of Mr. Darwin’s paper on the parallel 

wads of Glenroy, he caught the idea of their true 
q He set about its verification immediately; 
and the concluzion to which he came, after a careful 
examination of their leading features, was, that they 
could be nothing but the remains of former sea- 
peaches. Up to that period no one had turned his 
thoughts to the matter—or so much as dreamt of 
the existence of regular terraces in that district; and 
Mr. Kemp's statements were accordingly met with 
incredulity by such of the crack geologists of the 
day as they were communicated to. Had he not 
been a man disposed in all things to judge for him- 
slf, he would have been deterred from going on 
further by the cool reception which his discoveries 
net with; but he persevered notwithstanding—in- 
dustriously measuring, levelling, taking heights, &c. 
throughout a wide district along the valleys of the 
Tweed and its tributaries—until he succeeded in 
proving to demonstration that his surmises had 
been correct, and saw the theory which he adhered 
to from the first, in the face of no little ridicule, 
adopted by a man of such extensive influence as 
Mr. Robert Chambers. From time to time, Mr. 
Kemp published the results of his labours—which, 
though labours of love, cost him much time, toil, 
and expense—in various periodicals; and he has 
received credit for them in several recent geological 
works, So far back as 1840, he was elected a Fellow 
of a geological society in one of the greatest cities 
in the kingdom, solely on this account. Indeed, I 
believe there is not a geologist in Britain who does 


not know that Mr. Kemp was the first discoverer of 


inland terraces, and the pioneer who led the way for 
other discoverers. He has letters in his possession 
from many of the ablest savans which would fully 
establish the fact were there no other proof. But 
that Mr. Chambers, at least, received the first idea 
of his present work from Mr. Kemp, as well as pro- 
fited largely by his labours, seems quite clear to all 
who know the circumstances. Eight years ago, 
some account of Mr. Kemp's researches was in- 
serted in Chambers’s Journal, of which Mr. Robert 
Chambers is joint-editor. Nothing had previously 
been published in Scotiand on the subject; and no 
claim was put in at the time, or has been since, 
either by Mr, Chambers or any one else, to prior or 
coincident discovery. Shortly afterwards, however, 
Mr. Chambers having turned his attention to the 
subject, and formed the idea of writing upon it, in- 
stituted researches upon a greater scale than Mr. 
Kemp was able to do with his limited meansand time, 
—and applied to the latter gentleman for assistance, 
which was readily given, on the express understand- 
ing that in the forthcoming publication his rightful 
claims should be acknowledged. That understand- 
ing has not been carried out. From the paper 
above referred to (Chambers’s Journal, old series, 
No, 444), Mr. Chambers indeed quotes largely ; but 
he qualifies what he says by alleging that it was not 
drawn up by Mr. Kemp himself, but by a friend,— 
which was not the case, all but the introduction and 
Peroration having been Mr. Kemp’s own. His sub- 
Sequent investigations, though likewise largely made 
use of, Mr, Chambers gives him no credit for except 
Simply as an amateur. In a note, in which he pro- 
fesses to give the names of all the original discoverers 
in the same walk and in which his own name occurs 
twice, he omits Mr. Kemp's altogether,—although 








he gives that of Mr. David Milne, who is not known 
ever to have written on the subject except when he 
took notice, sceptically, of Mr. Kemp's discoveries 
in a paper upon the ‘Geology of Roxburghshire,’ 
inserted some time ago in the ‘ Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, —and afterwards pub- 
lished an account of some appearances of the terrace 
kind in Lauderdale which he had observed merely 
in passing, without levelling or heights’ taking, and 
which, moreover, had been traced by Mr. Kemp 
years before. To show that Mr. Kemp had not 
merely broached a crude hypothesis or given a 
vague hint to Mr. Chambers to be by him tested by 
facts and elaborated into a theory, I shall conclude 
this letter with a sentence or two from a pamphlet 
published by the former in 1844, entitled * Observa- 
tions on the latest geological Changes in the South 
of Scotland.’ Speaking of the terraces, he says :— 

The writer has carefully taken the level of these various 
shelves from hill to hill, across valleys and over a wide 
district, and has ascertained beyond a doubt, that they are 
correctly level, or parallel in elevation throughout. * * 
These terraces are not a single range but a series, extending 
from the summit of the hills downwards. They average 
fifty-four feet in perpendicular height, one above another, 
some less and others more. We assume each of these to 
have been successively the level of the ocean for an indefi- 
nite period oftime. Wedo not mean to state that the land 
had been raised fifty-four feet at once by any sudden move- 
ment; but that during the progress of its elevation it had 
remained stationary at these levels for a longer period than 
while it was emerging through the less worn spaces between. 
It isa remarkable feature in these terraces that they can 
scarcely be traced except upon the north and south 
shoulders of the hills, the sides that have been most exposed 
to sweeping currents from the west. * * He who would 
wish to survey them properly would require to provide him- 
self with a suitable leveliing instrument, and take time and 
patience to travel from hill to hill. And then—only then— 
will he be satisfied with the truth of the assertions of the 
writer, who proudly appeals to those faithful and enduring 
witnesses, the terraces themselves, whether they be for or 
against him. 

The writer goes on to state that at several parts 
of these ancient beaches the rocks bear striking 
marks of grooving or attrition—an almost incon- 
testable evidence of the action of floating ice; and 
in several places adjoining there are found large 
angular masses of stone far removed from the 
parent rock, and in situations where they could not 
possibly have been placed by the action of water. 
From these appearances he infers the presence of 
icebergs violently driven through the straits by a 
strong western current. He likewise gives an inter- 
esting account of the moraines, or mounds of gravel, 
indicating the action of glaciers,—as first pointed out 
in Scotland by the Swiss philosopher, Agassiz, and 
verified by himself over a district of about 500 miles 
square from Peebles to Dunse, and from Ruberslaw 
to Soutrahill. In short, this pamphlet, were there no 
other evidence, would make good Mr. Kemp’s claim 
to be considered the first discoverer of the Ancient 
Sea Margins. Iam, &e. W. Brockie. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lucerne, August 11, 

Ir is impossible to imagine a stronger contrast, or 
one more instructive in many respects, than that 
presented by the two neighbouring towns, Zurich and 
Lucerne. The former, as I described it in a previous 
letter, [ante, p. 934] is all prosperous activity, move- 
ment, and progress. Modern ideas are on all sides 
visible in their embodied results ; and the community 
is evidently alive with the rapid, fervid life of the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The reverse of 
all this is as evidently the case at Lucerne. 

Picturesque, unchanged, quaint old Lucerne! She 
sits at the extremity of her exquisitely lovely lake,— 
girdled in by her cirelet of battlemented old walls, 
with their rich array of turreted peak-roofed towers, 
—as feudal in appearance, as medieval in her physio- 
gnomy, as if her mailed warriors were still fighting for 
the faith on the field of Cappel with the crop-eared 
burgher heretics of Zurich. 

A European reputation for picturesqueness seems 
to be as capriciously bestowed, and as accidentally 
acquired, as many another more important reputa- 
tion. Many a lovely spot is in the predicament of 
the heroes before Agamemnon who missed their 
meed of fame, “ caruerunt quia vate sacro.” Not 
that I mean to insinuate either that Lucerne and its 
beauties are altogether unknown, or that I am the 
“divine bard” who is to rescue them from oblivion. 
But the place certainly has never been be-rapturized 





and tourist-haunted as many a far less beautiful one 
has. ‘The banks of its lake—decidedly, in my opi- 
nion, the most lovely in Europe—are not covered 
with villas and pretty cottages, in answer to the de- 
mand of summer ruralizers,Dame Nature’s carpet- 
knights, who “love her in her wilder mood” as seen 
from the vine-grown porch of a pretty boudoir, and 
delight for three months in rural pursuits as typified 
by strawberries and cream! No! Interlacken, Cha- 
mouny, Como, and Lake Leman have the vogue, 
and the flock of summer tourists always religiously 
pass through the gap in the hedge which the bell- 
wether first selected. Yet not even Salzbourg itself, 
that boasted “ El dorado des paysagistes,” deserves 
the title more truly than does Lucerne, The Prout- 
ist may revel to his heart’s content in quaint old 
gabels, gothic fountains, and innumerable turrets of 
every conceivable form and dimension. Canaletti’s 
self might have fallen in love with the deep blue 
waters of the rushing Reuss, their long bridges and 
mirrored buildings. The richly wooded, velvety 
green banks of the Lucerne end of the lake would 
have afforded inexhaustible studies to a Ruysdael ; 
while the savage shores of its upper waters and the 
seamed sides of old storm-wrapped Pilatus might 
well excite the imagination and give aliment to the 
genius of a Salvator. 

But I must not occupy your columns with ecsta- 
sies on beauties, which I should not have mentioned 
at all had I not been led to observe how much reason 
the artist and lover of the picturesque have to rejoice 
in that absence of civilizing progress which to the 
philanthropist and the philosopher must be a matter 
of regret. Alas! why are the useless and incon- 
venient constructions of past ages so very charming 
to the eye, while the comfortable utilitarian tene- 
ments of our own day are lumpish, formal, tidy and 
hideous? The poet, as the 4theneum has often well 
shown, may—nay, must—quit the old worn paths of 
chivalric romance and all the time-hallowed garni- 
ture of the Past, to seek his inspiration in the passions 
and interests of the Present. Must it be, that the 
works of man’s hand can never be fit for the purpose 
of the artist till they are good for little or nothing 
else ? 

Most certain it is, that active Zurich has lost for 
the artist by its improvements all that stationary 
Lucerne has kept by improving nothing. Zurich, 
preferring light, air, health and plenty of room to 
picturesque effect, has pulled down her walls and 
built quantities of fine, large, spruce white new houses. 
Lucerne is content with her old limits, inhabits her 
old beetle-browed low-roomed mansions,—and pro- 
duces, if not enlightened citizens, at least lovely 
sketches. 

With the rest of its old-world gear Lucerne has, of 
course, preserved its old faith, As Zurich is arch- 
protestant, so is Lucerne arch-catholic,—as, indeed, 
the part it played recently in the Sonderbund quarrel 
has more than sufficiently notified to Europe. Two 
Sundays passed, the first in the one capital and the 
second in the other, have appeared to me fertile in 
contrasts, calculated to set one thinking on the merits 
and demerits of either system, and on the world- 
wide difference of individual and national character 
which they are calculated to produce. In the mas- 
sive heavy old Minster at Zurich, characterized by Mr, 
Hope as one of the most remarkable specimens of 
the early Lombard style, and venerable as the scene 
of Zwingli’s courageous and effective preaching, the 
Zuricois meet for their weekly worship. It is almost 
impossible to conceive a building more entirely void 
of ornament of all sorts. Its internal fitting-up con- 
sists of a double file of plain deal benches, with a 
plain deal desk for the preacher facing them. AIL 
possible appeal to the imagination is most carefully 
eschewed in the ritual of their cold and most unin- 
viting worship. Worship indeed, strictly speaking, 
forms but a small portion of the Sunday duties, in- 
asmuch as the far greater part of the time passed in 
the church is devoted to preaching. The building 
is generally well filled ; but it is to be observed, that 
the female portion of the congregation is consider- 
ably more than half of the entire number. 

On the following Sunday, at Lucerne, I heard, in 
the ci-devant Jesuits’ Church, a charming mass of 
Weber’s admirably performed by a full orchestra 
and a very good staff of vocalists. It was a real treat; 
and truly, if any such adventitious aid towards raising 
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the spirit from earth to heaven be deemed allowable 
or expedient, sounds more adapted to that end could 
hardly be imagined. But is such aid admissible ? 
Ought our communications with the invisible to be 
made by the means of the imagination? The cold 
reason-nurtured reformer answers—No! and main- 
tains that the result of employing the imagi- 
nation on any such service will shortly be, that 
no real communication with the invisible will be 
accomplished at all. The world’s experience has 
been sadly strong in favour of his opinion: — 
yet it is strikingly observable that this result of 
an imaginative, and in some degree sensuous, form 
of worship does not seem equally certain to follow 
among all nations. Accustomed as I have been 
to observe the manifestations of Catholicism in 
Italy, I could not fail to be struck with the fact as I 
remarked the congregation at the Jesuits’ Church in 
Lucerne. It should seem that some races, endowed 
with more spiritual tendencies and capabilities than 
others, are more safely to be trusted with a system 
of symbolism. They appear less liable to the danger 
of substituting the type for the anti-type, and recog- 
nizing the visible to the exclusion and oblivion of 
the invisible. Thus, it cannot be doubted by one 
who has observed the religious aspect of either 
people that the Catholicism of the Teutonic races 
is not the mere idolatry which prevails in the South 
of Europe. With the amount of doctrinal error 
involved in the faith of either I have nothing to do 
here. I am speaking only of those resulting charac- 
teristics which manifest themselves to the eye of the 
social observer. One of the most remarkable of 
these is the preference with which Romanism ad- 
dresses itself to the ear in Germany and to the eye 
in Italy. Here, as generally in the countries inhabited 
by people of the Teutonic race, the celebration of 
the festivals and pomps of the Catholic Church is 
plain and simple as regards the visible show, com- 
pared with the gaudy displays exhibited in the 
churches of Italy. The musical portion of the per- 
formance, on the other hand, is as preponderant 
among the Germans. Rare indeed is it in Italy to 
hear such a mass so performed as that celebrated 
here last Sunday. A certain amount of expense only 


can be incurred, of course; and in Italy that is always | 


devoted toa profusion of candles, gaudy hangings, 
and tinsel upholstery for the churches, banners and 
crucifixes for the processions, and blazing dresses for 
the clergy. The devotional elevation of mind pro- 
ducible by music is undoubtedly not wholly spiritual 
in its nature :—but it is very evident that a people, 
whose faith has to be stimulated and amused by 
shows and mere spectacle, has fallen to an infinitely 
lower pitch of sensualism and gross materialism than 
one which turns to the semi-spiritual resource of the 
grander class of music. 

The reality of this important difference between 
the two races might be evinced by the result of a 
variety of observations, all tending in the same direc- 
tion, were it not that the subject would lead to toc 
long and too grave a discussion for the present occa- 
sion. But it may be observed, that the difference in 
question is clearly one of race, and not of nation; 
and that the investigation of its causes would belong 
rather to the physiologist than to the political in- 
quirer. 

The church in which I heard the magnificent ser- 
vice I have been speaking of is still called the 
* Jesuits’ Church,” — although, as all the world 
knows, its late occupants have been driven forth 
from Swiss soil. The good folks of Lucerne, Catholic 
as they are to the backbone, make very little secret 
oftheir delight atthe departure of the reverend fathers, 
No more sudden arrests without rhyme or reason! 
—no more domestic surveillance and espionnage! 
—no more interdiction of all innocent and rational 
amusement! The theatre is about to open once 
more! Mothers have in various instances recovered 
well-dowered daughters whom the influence of the 
Fathers had persuaded to quit the parental roof for 
the cloister. An infinity of stories are told, now that 
men’s tongues are freed, of all the absurdities which 
the fanatic devotion of the bigotted disciples of the 
Jesuit fathers led them to commit. One young lady 
is pointed out who would not wash her hand for days 
after a reverend Jesuit confessor had touched it! 
Others found parties and balls grow dull,—while 
nothing seemed to afford them so much amusing 











excitemen! as going to corfession! Others, again, 
were so anxious to possess some precious memorial 
of their reverend friends that they were known te | 
sweep up with pious care the snuff which fell between 
the noses and fingers of these holy men, and preserve 
little packets of it as amulets in their bosoms! It is 
but fair, at the same time, to state in favour of the 
male population of Lucerne, that I do not hear of 
any gentleman, young or old, sweeping up Jesuitical 
snuff or refusing to wash off the touch of a Jesuit’s 
hand. And as for the reverend confessors and their 
female penitents—alas! can we not furnish an abund- 
ance of companion-pictures from our own social 
annals, or from those of many another country,— 
all combining to show that priestly guile ever finds 
its readiest victims among the same class of human 
beings ? 

Among a people circumstanced and characterized 
as are the Lucernois a great variety of old-world 
superstitions, dead or dying elsewhere, are still in 
full authority and vigour. Among these is one prac- 
tice, which it occurred to me to witness last night in 
a very striking manner. I had been taking an 
evening walk along the road to Adligenschwyl — 
which forms a magnificent terrace commandimg the 
lake, Mount Pilate, and the range of the Uri and 
Bernese Oberland peaks—and was returning towards 
the town, much enjoying the clearness of the distant | 
glaciers as they showed rose-coloured in the light of 
the setting sun. It was as fine a summer evening as 
could be imagined. I passed through the cloistered 
Hof-Kirche yard,—where a loitering devotee or two 
were sprinkling the graves of their lost ones with 
holy water, which is always at hand there for the 
purpose; and had reached the long covered bridge 
which, crossing the extreme end of the lake, connects 
the Hof-Kirche and the houses round it with the 
rest of the town. There, with a suddenness scarcely 
credible to those who have never witnessed a similar 
phenomenon, the whole scene became in an instant 
changed. All was suddenly as black as it had been 
bright and smiling a moment before. The lake 
seemed ink; and behind the storm-seamed mass of 
old Pilatus—the unfailing and notorious storm- 
brewer of this region—an ominous mass of clouds as 
black as night appeared to be descending rapidly 
and enfolding peak after peak in their thick veil. 
There was no mistaking the rapid approach of one 
of those violent thunderstorms for which the “ Lake 
of the Four Cantons” is famous—or infamous, as the 
reader pleases. The worthy Lucernois has no doubt 
that they all proceed from the restlessness and malice 
of the accursed spirit of Pilate;—who, as the tradi- 
tion goes, after wandering about the world in dis- 
consolate wretchedness for some years, at last came 
hither and drowned himself in the little lake on the 
top of the grim mountain which has ever since borne 
his name. It may, at all events, be confidently 
advanced in favour of the theory that almost every 
storm that visits the neighbourhood of Lucerne first 
gathers itself around the grey head of Pilatus and 
descends thence upon the lowlands. 

The covered bridge was an excellent spot to watch 
the magnificent spectacle which I knew was about 
to commence. So, instead of hurrying home, I paused 
there,—gazing out on the now agitated lake and the 
masses of mist where the mountains had been five 
minutes before. The performance soon began. The 
curtain of thick darkness was rent asunder by a flash 
of fire-red lightning, which for a moment or two 
showed the whole amphitheatre of mountains in a 
strong lurid light such as I had thought could be 
seen nowhere save in the last scene of a melo-drama, 
Then all was dark again, and silent for awhile. The 
wind itself seemed to pause in expectation. Then 
it came—such an explosion of thunder as I never 
before heard, shaking every timber of the bridge 
beneath me, waking every echo from the reverberating 
sides of the mountains far and near, and finally 
retreating with low muttered growling into the dark 
recesses of the Bay of Uri. Then, suddenly from 
every tower and steeple of Lucerne boomed out such 
a clangour of bells as might indeed have scared the 
spirit of the storm if aught earthly could be supposed 
to do so. 

*Twixt blinding flash and stunning peal 
A sobbing voice of bells afar, 

Crying against that savage war 

With melancholy zeal !— 


| 





as it has been described in an unpublished poem by 
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an old poetica! contributor to the Aho: 
this ancient practice is stili in ful] vig 


our here; ang 


is never omitted whenever the restless €X-governor 


of Judea sends a storm down from hi ‘ 

trouble the town and lake. I am peas sea 
movement of the air caused by a peal of bells - 
possibly be of some real service in dissipating th 
electric fluid—as the other ancient practice of re ine 
the bells in time of pestilence may, it is said hs 
some effect in purifying the air by disturbin it 
But assuredly it is by no such scientific afterthoy 4 
that the good citizens of Lucerne are infinaneel” 

Can it be credited that until very recently 
municipal wisdom of these worthies absolutely forbade 
the ascent of the ill-omened mountain,—in order that 
the ghost of Pilate might not be needlessly disturbed, 
and storms thereby increased! 

This astounding circumstance will have sufficient] 
prepared the reader for the kindred fact of there we 
being much to say at Lucerne of such means and 
preparations for educational progress and intellectual 
amusement as I found at Zurich. One little “Jose. 
kabinet” there is; but it is lamentably ill-supplied 
and ill-supported in comparison with that at Zurich: 
It boasts thirty-seven papers; of which twenty-five 
are Swiss, (three in the French language, one in thy 
Italian, and the remaining twenty-one in German 
ten German journals,—and two French, the Débats 
and Constitutionnel. The Lucerners do not read any 
English publication. Nor has the town any daily 
paper of its own; although many of the Swiss towns 
of smaller population and importance support one= 
and often more. 

To-morrow I am off to Berne :—whence I may 
perhaps write to you again, should I find aught that 
I think may amuse your readers. T.A.T. 





IN THE TILL-SHADOW. 
BY W. M. R. 

Tue large white hills are standing round, 
And the pale moon looks upon their peaks; 
A stream flows all about, and speaks 

With low calm voice—a sleep of sound,— 

To all things in their rest profound. 


The yellow moon is at the full, 
Seeming more large than e’er she seemed: 
She looks as one whose soul has dreamed 
Of death, and of the heavy lull, 
And of the brain that has grown dull ;— 


Who, seeing how that men run fast, 
And, running, fall off the pit’s brink, 
Would gaze with steadfast eyes, and think— 
This is now, but shall soon be past, 
For all is nothing at the last ! 


And stretching, stretching over all 
Bends the unmeasured sky, that glows 
With its paie stars—like the full close 

Wherewith eternity shall wall 

Time round about when time shall fall. 


This place was made that ske might sleep ; 
Her young limbs softly resting here, 
As in a shrine built to the fear 
Of God—where men may come and weep, 
And He will know their grief sits deep. 


Yes, she lies here, and is at rest, 

In the dim valley clasped about 

By silence from the things without,— 
Like a young bird within the nest, 
Which feels that being there is best. 


She told me she would wake again, 
And kiss me when the sun should rise : 
That grave child’s smile was in her eyes;— 
(It comes before me now, like rain 
Falling fresh on the thirsty plain). 


And then she fell asleep : but God 
Knew that His heaven was better far, 
Where little children’s angels are ; 
And so, for paths she should have trod _ 
Through flowers and thorns, gave her this sod. 


He gave her rest, for troublousness ; 
And a calm sleep, for fitful dreams 
Of what is—and of more that seems ; 

For tossings upon earth and seas, 

Gave her to see Him where He is. 


The very breezes are afraid 
To come between my grief and her ; 
Through all the night here not a stir 
Of living thing is ever made,— 
Through all the night till the stars fade. 
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Tinck ool e moon and they are gone, 
a whee at bursts forth on everything, 
A sky-lark from her grave doth sing, 
Pouring his notes out all on one, 
And flies right upward to the sun. 


i does so that I may 
ee me how her soul flew 
Up from my side into the blue ; 

And there ’s an echo in his lay 
Of my own voice to praise and pray. 


Now that the night is round my feet, 
‘And the stars look into my eyes, : 
From hills and vale and stream there rise 
'd pass into my spirit sweet 

= influences and complete : 


ing me, as the mists of eve 
= usky meadows, blending so 
The pale sky with the lands below; 
Making me feel God near—and leave, 
For mn quiet, thoughts that grieve. 


Giving, He took that He had lent ; 
He blessed her more at last than first. 
Albeit, then, I am athirst 

To follow her the way she went, 

My soul bows down—and is content. 
‘August, 1848. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Peace Congress to which we alluded last week 
met preparatorily at Brussels on Sunday last. This 
summons of nations was originally made, or intended 
to have been made, for Paris,—but reasons which are 
not stated induced the change of venue to the Bel- 
gan capital. It is probable that the old approved 
reason for change of venue—the probability that an 
impartial trial could not be had, in the present excited 
state of the Parisian mind,— influenced the judges in 
the present case. The City of Revolutions and of 
propagandists is not exactly fitted to be the chosen 
ground of a Peace Congress. The meetings for 
general business were to commence on Wednesday. 
The special business of the preparatory meeting was 
the formation of a Committee of Organization.—It 
was stated that the society from which this meeting 
emanates now reckons 40,000 members. This would 
be but a small number to effect a politico-moral 
revolution throughout the world if the world had yet 
to be revolutionized in the sense intended. But the 
peace principle—which, is but the late practical as- 
sertion of the old Christian preaching—has made far 
more extensive progress in the universal mind than is 
represented by any such numbers—and has already 
got deep root in the system of international doings. 
Whoever has hold of a true principle may be sure of 
itsfinal triumphif it be boldly and constantly asserted; 
and after what we have seen of the power of an able 
and determined missionary gradually to leaven the 
whole social lump, it were vain to deny that the 
active labours of a society like this may do much to 
accelerate a cause accepted doctrinally a thousand 
years ago, and to which events are now practically 
inclining nations. The Peace apostle has this ad- 
vantage in our advanced day,—that though he may 
be neglected he cannot be answered. War is no 
longer defended as the interest of nations—but only 
as their occasional necessity : and times like ours— 
when all the national relations of Europe seem likely 
to be established on new bases, and the idea of an 
international congress for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes has entered into the breast of more 
than one politician—are those in which finally and 
formally to set up the peace principle. The labours 
of this society are not so Quixotic, nor is the notion of 
this Congress so Utopian,asthey seem. The “ wind- 
mills” which have so long ground down the world 
at the breath of every ambitious despot’s caprice 
may be overthrown by the help of the knight-errant; 
and the state of European arbitration which would 
have seemed a visionary’s dream to the rough spirits 
of the chivalric age is the natural aspiration and 
tendency of the philosophic time. 

A paragraph has been going the round of the 
Papers which asserts that a M. Babinet has, by a 
Communication made to the Institute, “to a great 
extent” convinced M. Leverrier that Neptune is not 
the planet calculated by him, We recommend our 
Teaders to do as we mean to do—wait till M. Le- 
Verrier himself publishes this admission. But that 
the account of the meeting of the Institute is very 





circumstantially given, we should rather incline to 
believe that this asserted communication is the echo 
of some of the English or American speculators on 
the subject of “ Neptune no Neptune.” 

In view of the terrible ally who is approaching to 
reinforce their cruel powers, Society is at length 
becoming roused into taking up arms against some 
of the monsters by which it has so long quietly 
allowed itself to be decimated. St. George is 
at length awakened to fight with the dragon. A 
series of articles in the Times has been devoted to 
the graphic description of the fierce and savage river- 
god whom London has so long maintained, at great 
economical waste, to prey upon the health and happi- 
ness of her sons. The Serpentine, fed with poison 
to the same end, has at length excited the suppressive 
arm of Government. Most of our readers are fami- 
liar with the medical and chemical statements which 
have recently poured into the astonished ear of the 
startled public the story of the foul and fatal exhala- 
tions deliberately prepared in this Acheron of a living 
world, They will be gratified, therefore, to learn that 
Sir John Rennie commenced a survey of this pesti- 
ferous stream on Monday last,—and that there is 
some prospect of its being redeemed to the sweet and 
sanitary uses for which Nature designed the free 
breezes and the running waters. 

The original letter (unfortunately imperfect) from 
Robert Burns to Peter Hill the bookseller in 
Edinburgh, containing his well-known and indignant 
apostrophe to poverty, was sold on Thursday last 
at Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s rooms for 5/. 2s. 6d. 
In the same lot was a letter from Gilbert Burns to 
Messrs. Cadell & Davies the booksellers in the Strand, 
asking 5007. for the loan of his name to the new 
edition of his brother’s works which he professed to 
superintend,—and for which, after all, he was able 
to do so very little. There is reason to believe that 
Gilbert Burns received this sum—as much as, or 
more perhaps than, his brother received from the 
subscription-edition of his poems and the small profits 
which Creech his bookseller was able to transmit to 
him from time to time. 

Among consequences of allowing books to go by 
post at a cheap rate, one is now beginning to develope 
itself, of which we venture to predict the importance. 
It is the alleviation of loss in the case of books which 
must be published, if at all, at a loss. These books 
cannot bear the profits demanded by the retail trade. 
Now, publication by subscription, without the inter- 
vention of the retailer, is rendered easy by the new 
post-office regulation. The books can go by the 
post, as easily as the subscription by a money order. 
We are led to this observation by a prospectus 
which we see issued by the conductors of the Cam- 
bridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal. This work, 
well known to mathematicians, has hitherto just con- 
trived to exist, to the great benefit of the small class 
for whom it is intended—namely, those conversant 
with the higher parts of mathematics. It must now 
fall if it were not for the powers given by the above- 


mentioned facilities of transmission, and the relief 


from the retail profits—which in this case are the 
last load that breaks the camel's back. It is intended 
henceforth to forward the successive numbers by post 
to subscribers in advance—leaving those who shall 
afterwards desire particular numbers to obtain them 
in the usual way, and at an advance, from the retail 
bookseller. ‘The new series will commence when a 
sufficient number of subscribers shall be obtained ; 
and looking at the lowness of the subscription, and 
the vast number of those who ought to be interested 
in the honour of the Cambridge and Dublin Univer- 
sities, the plan is, we should think, likely to be suc- 
cessful. Members of the University, though they 
do not cultivate mathematics, should remember that 
by their subscriptions they will enable the editor to 
publish researches which must lie dormant if the 
money is to come from none but those who can read 
them. And since neither editor nor contributor are 
paid, it is science which they are thereby advancing, 
not the interests of any particular individual. 

We have received letters from more than one astro- 
nomer undertaking to correct—and in one instance to 
demonstrate—Mr. John Taylor's error in announcing 
the comet of Dr. Petersen as fulfilling the condition 
of that of Mr. Hind’s prediction. Mr. Taylor’s own 
discovery and admission of his error, and our report 
of it last week, would make the publication of Mr. 





Sheepshanks’ letter in our columns, so far as it 
relates to the retracted identification, a mere fighting 
with shadows or slaying of the slain. But Mr. 
Sheepshanks administers a correction on the subject 
of the assignment of the actual comet's place— 
which, assuming it to be wholesome, Mr. John Taylor 
might justly complain of our withholding. . 
Sheepshanks writes as follows :— 

The directions for finding this small telescopic comet, 
**not far from Castor and Pollux, slanting towards Pro- 
cyon,” allow a pretty wide range,—far wider than any one 
might conclude from the places of August 7 and 10 laid 
down on a globe. These directions are still more remark- 
able as coming from a person who boasts in the same letter 
of his ** cometarium” and “ diagram” which in ten minutes 
told him more than Dr. Petersen had made out in ten days. 
If Mr. Taylor believed in his plaything he would surely 
have given us an ephemeris of the comet (nothing could be 
easier) rather than a rigmarole about Father Giles and 
Father Roger, which is witty, no doubt, but not particu- 
larly appropriate or instructive. Perhaps his unlucky 
attempt on Biela’s comet (he was about 30° out) may have 
made Father John nervous with regard to specific prophe- 
cies. As to the “‘ hastiness and rudeness of the indication” 
of the comet's place, viz., that it ** will be visible after dark 
in the evening in the north-east below the North Pole,” I 
may be permitted to remark that, besides being “‘ hasty and 
rude, the indication” is absurd and untrue. If Mr, Taylor 
will consult a globe he may perhaps discover that he has 
** indicated” the very time when the comet was as far below 
the horizon as it could be. 

The Spanish fleet thou canst not »ee—because 
It is not yet in sight. . 

A correspondent, E. M. of Bath answers in the 
affirmative to the question of “ Mometes” [ante, 
p. 908], whether the word cabal was used in English 
before the Clifford-Arlington, &c., administration. 
He gives two instances,—the first of which is conclu- 
sive. It is in Blount’s ‘ Glossographia,’ London, 
1656, where the author introduces cabal, and ex- 
plains it thus:—* We use to say, he is not of our 
cabal,—that is, he is not received into our council.”* 
He also cites ‘ Hudibras,’ part iii. canto ii. line 915,— 

Set up committees of cabals. 
And again, further on,— 
I’ the proper language of cabals. 

But these instances are not valid for the purpose : 
for the third part of ‘ Hudibras’ was not published 
till 1678, while the cabal administration was ap- 
pointed in April, 1670. We see, however, that the 
word acquired its dyslogistic meaning from the 
ministry. According to Blount, it is what, if the 
derivation from cabala of “ Mometes” be correct, it 
ought to be,—rather a term of respect than other- 
wise. Blount makes people apply it to themselves. 


The following communication and comment are 
on the subject of a letter on ‘ Punning Dates,’ signed 
by Prof. De Morgan, which appeared in our 
columns some weeks ago [ante, p. 772].—“ In the 
communication of D, 8. which you forwarded to me, 
the mode of writing is worth noting.— 

The following extract may be interesting to those of your 
readers who saw Mr. De Morgan’s letter in your paper a 
fortnight ago. Tytler’s ‘ History of Scotland,’ vol. iv. page 
356. Notes and Illustrations. In the Inventory of the 
Jewels and Money of King James IIL. occurs this passage:— 

“The COMPr of shir William Knollis, lord saint Johnnis 

of Jerusalem, &c., thesaurar till our soverain lord maid 
at Edinburgh the xxiiii day of Februar, the yer of God, 
&c. nynte ane yeris of all his ressait & 
expens fra the ferd day of the moneth of Junii, in the 
yer of God, &c. auchty and aucht yeris, unto the day 
of this present compt.” 

You will observe the character (&c.) is twice used in the 

dates, and that without any intention of puzzling future 

readers, but apparently as an ordinary way of writing. 


The &e, is used in abbreviation of the centurial date 
fourteen hundred. James III. was killed in 1488, 
the second date mentioned—and the item runs from 
thence to 1491, the first-named. In the case pointed 
out by me, ‘&c.’ was not acenturial abbreviation, but 
an ambiguous mode of expressing XC. 

“ A. De Morgan.” 

Prince Albert, as President of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures, has given 
two gold medals for competition during the ensuing 
session: one for the best account of any new and 
improved machinery or processes employed in the 
cultivation or preparation of sugar in the British 
colonies, designed to economize labour and increase 
production—the other for the best cement for uniting 
glass, particularly for cementing glass pipes and glass 
roofs. 

Among our many importations, for the amusement 
of the pleasure-seeking lieges, from the French, it is 
probable that the unpropitious character of the pre- 
sent summer for out-door enjoyments like those of 
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Vauxhall and Cremorne may have suggested to the 
proprietors of the former a plan which they are said 
to entertain of creating an artificial summer, in imita- 
tion of the Parisian Jardin d’Hiver. Vauxhall, the 
immemorial (as the word is understood in the world 


of diversion) summer resort of cockneydom, and eke | 


of May Fair, will thus become a place of winter 
recreation. A model, representing on a large scale 
the intended transformations of the gardens, has just 
been added to the other present attractions of the 
place. According to this model, “the covered walks,” 
gays a contemporary, “will be inclosed on the sides, 
in-such a manner that the cold air will be excluded. 
They will be illuminated with an immense number of 
gas burners, by which heat as well as light will be 
obtained; the sides will be so contrived that they will 
afford a panoramic exhibition of the overland route 
to India, commencing with the city of Marseilles, 
and showing all the principal points. The Rotunda 
will be made into an elegant dining-room, a conser- 
vatory will be erected, and stocked with plants and 
flowers; and on the ground now devoted to fire-works 
will be raised an immense hippodrome, in which it is 
stated that M. Franconi, from the Hippodrome at 
Paris, will exhibit his chariots, horses, and equestrian 

eants. There are many minor alterations and 
additions to be made for the opening of the place 
for the winter amusement of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis.” 

The Hebrew Professorship at Cambridge is vacant 
by the resignation of Dr. Lee; and yesterday was 
the day appointed for examination, in the public 
schools, of candidates for the successorship.—The 
Regius Professorship of Modern History at Oxford 
has also to be filled up; and Dr. Wellesley, Dr. 
Giles and Mr. Cox are in the field as candidates. 
—At University College, London, Mr. Tom Taylor 
has resigned the Professorship of English Language 
and Literature. 

It may be interesting to those members of the 
scientific world and others whom the recent congress 
at Swansea introduced to the natural and scientific 
peculiarities of that town and its neighbourhood, to 
be informed that a History of Swansea, including 
its antiquities, biography, natural history, geology, 
metallurgy, and statistics—copiously illustrated and 
prepared from materials which the author has been 
many years in collecting—is about to be published 
(by subscription) by Mr. Francis, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Cambrian and Archeological Insti- 
tutes and Honorary Librarian to the Royal Institu- 
tion of South Wales. 

A correspondent calls our attention to the ruinous 
and neglected condition of Smollett’s monument on 
the banks of Leven Water. The marble tablet on 
which the inscription on the pillar is cut has fallen 
out of its place, and the inscription itself is barely 
legible. This is much to be regretted. Smollett is 
a name of which Scotland and the Smollett family 
(ow wealthy) should be proud. The inscription 
was corrected by Dr. Johnson when at Cameron, on 
his way to the Hebrides, in 1773. 

The Edinburgh correspondent of the Daily News 
states that the Scottish Educational Institute—which 
held its first annual meeting last week—has opened 
a correspondence with the English College of Pre- 
ceptors, which promises to be of reciprocal advantage. 
The Institute is wisely, it is added, husbanding its 
resources) ;—the receipts for the year amounted to 
1,089/., while the expenditure was only 160/, 

The Library of the Louvre has been opened to the 
public—which will now be the great general gallery 
ofthe nation. The library consists of thirteen rooms; 
three of which are filled with works published by 
subscription and which are unbound. 





ERUPTION OF MOUNT ZXTNA. 

NOW EXHIBITING at the DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
a VIEW of MOUNT TNA, in SICILY, under three aspects— 

vening, Sunrise, and during an Eruption; andthe INTERIOR 
of ST. MARK’S at VENICE, with two effects—Day and Night. 
During the latter, the Grand Machine Organ will perform. Open 
from Ten till Five.—Admittance, 2s.; Children under Twelve 
Years, Half-price. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—An entirely New 
PHANTASMAGORIA, by CHILDE, on a magnificent scale, for 
the MICHAELMAS HOLIDAYS, in addition to various other 
OPTICAL EFFECTS. The CAUSE of the FATAL EXPLOSION 
Y¥-STREET, explained and illustrated in a Lecture by 
Dr. Kyan ; also the New Patent GAS APPARATUS of Stephen 
White. . A Lecture on the HISTORY, USES, and MANU- 
FACTURE of GUTTA PERCHA, by Dr. Bachhoffner. DIVER 
and DIVING-BELL. WORKING MODELS explained.—Admis- 
sion, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. New Catalogue, ls. 





PINE ARTS. 


| Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts. By 
| Charles Locke Eastlake, R.A. Murray. 

WHEN, some months since, we had occasion to speak 
of Mr. Eastlake’s ‘ Materials for a History of Oil 
Painting,’ we expressed our regret that its author— 
with the amount of erudition which he possesses, his 
extensive observation and experience, and his power 
of analysis and active intellect—had not originated 
some more philosophic work, which might have 
supplied a great dearth in our own language by the 
discussion of the principles of Art. From Mr. East- 
lake we look rather for some interpretation of the 
esthetics of his art than for a mere chemical analysis 
of the constituents that make up the combinations of 
colours, and of vehicles which are but the material 
elements of pictorial revelation. We noticed as 
examples of what we desired from this teacher certain 
papers of his that had appeared, in scattered form, 
in various periodicals :—and are now glad to find that 
a reprint of some of these furnishes a portion of the 
materials of the present volume. The papers printed 
in the Appendices to the several Reports published 
by the Commissioners of Fine Arts form not the 
least valuable part of what are here justly termed 
‘Contributions to the Literature of the Fine Arts.’ 
Besides these, the volume contains other and equally 
useful articles which have appeared in such serial 
works as the Penny Cyclopedia. Notes to Goethe’s 
‘Theory of Colours’ and on Kugler’s ‘ Hand-Book’ 
attest the ingenuity of our author’s views: and a 
review of Passavant’s ‘ Rafael von Urbino und sein 
Vater Giovanni Santi,’ in the Quarterly for June 
1840, displays his accuracy in all that relates to his- 
torical and chronologic particular. But by far the 
most important article in this volume is a modestly- 
entitled fragment, ‘On the Philosophy of the Fine 
Arts.’ The paper has never before been printed ; 
and though it forms the concluding portion of the 
volume, yet, as being the most original and fresh 
portion of its contents, we will speak of it first. It 
affords remarkable proof of the writer's ability to deal 
with the great Art questions beyond the confines of 
mere antiquarian analysis. — Where indebted to 
German or other views, Mr. Eastlake makes ample 
acknowledgment : —and the observations scattered 
throughout these papers have done great service in 
clearing from perplexity much that has passed cur- 
rent, without definition, of the technology of Art. 

Speaking of the Formative Arts, Mr. Eastlake 
says :— 

The qualities which constitute the elements of those arts 
may be reduced to form, colour, and light, as exhibited in 
the organic and inorganic world. Of these, form may be 
said to comprehend the most definite and universally appli- 
cable principles,—and therefore claims our attention first. 
The definition of any given fact in the outward world, in its 
relation to the sense of sight, is arrived at when that 
assemblage of qualities which constitutes its distinctness 
from all other facts is made intelligible. The definition of 
visible characteristics, with this view, is accomplished, in a 
great degree, by the comparative anatomist, the botanist, 
and other votaries of science. Such investigators may con- 
sequently render more or less service to the artist. But the 
paths of the two classes of inquirers soon diverge. To the 
painter such researches are not an end, buta means. On 
the one hand, his attention is invited by the infinite variety 
of nature no less than by her order and method ; and, on 
the other, his selection of distinguishing facts has a wider 
application than the mere purposes of recognition or the 
mere fidelity of representation. He regards the prominent 
characteristics of objects not as isolated details, but rather 
in the arrangements and relations. When, therefore, we 
here speak of characteristic qualities in reference to the 
productions of nature, it is always to be understood that 
the term comprehends the idea of a whole, and that the 
prominent qualities are supposed to be considered in their 
relation to the general appearance. This mode of observa- 
tion may indeed be considered common to the zoologist and 
to the artist; but the latter, in one sense, goes further. 
This will give a good idea of the especial quality 
of the artist-author’s observation. 

When speaking of the process of comparison with 
a view to the definition of character, Mr. Eastlake 
supposes a reference to examples exhibiting a due 
difference of kind as well as difference of degree ; 
and he says—“ Where the difference is too great, a 
relation is not apparent, and the definition will be 
too vague; where it is inconsiderable, the definition 
will not rise to essentials."—_Ty pe then, in reference 
to the foregoing, he thus defines :— 

What may be called the representation or archetypal 
form in animals is arrived at not merely by comparing indi- 
viduals of the same species together, but by comparing them 


the principle which enabled 
arrest the great characteristics of human 
process in this — is 
representations of what were called divinities, 
allowance for the powers of gifted artists and snking every 
of models, the supernatural yet beautiful treatment “rm? 
human form, which some of the finest antique statues the 
sent, is only to be explained on the principle above 4 
That form, as the most complete developement of ee 
can only be so elevated by departing (as far as the Clase, 
possible, or rather conceivable, nature warrants) tro 
characteristics of inferior animals. It can be s0 ele the 
with perfect success, because it is the only instance in wut 
an animal — S overpass its own ¢ eh 
without encroaching on, or too closely resemb) 
another. ; “ ling: those of 

Whether or not the thorough knowledge of the 
human form among the Greeks was the result of 
anatomical investigation our author professes 

: “A oe not to 

have determined,—although he thinks it 
able in the presence of their statues to refuse to the 
artists who produced them a thorough knowledge of 
the structure of the human frame. Those who 
disbelieve that the ancients dissected human bodj 
yet admit that they dissected those of other 
animals ; and whereas Winkelmann supposes that 
they studied the forms of inferior animals with a 
view to enrich the human figure from that source, 
—recognizing as he does the characteristics of the 
lion and the bull in the heads of Jupiter and Her. 
cules,—Mr. Eastlake believes “that it is precisely 
the study of comparative anatomy which would best 
enable them to define, and therefore to exaggerate 
when necessary, the human characteristics,” 
who have viewed with care the back of the Theseus 
or the abdomen of the Ilyssus,—as well as other 
details among the Elgin marbles—will hardly rest 
satisfied with believing that such sure results pro. 
ceeded from any other source than the most minute 
investigation afforded by anatomical means. The 
contrariety of opinion on this head is now referred 
to only because by means of such scientific inquiry 
essential differences and details of form are deter- 
mined with that accuracy and certainty which no 
mere optical observation, however nice, can arrive at, 

Beauty of form [says our author] greatly depends on cha- 

racter; and those examples are most beautiful in which the 
independ and plet of ch ter are most ap- 
preciable. The end or purpose in nature is never to be 
questioned ; but as human beings, we unavoidably prefer 
those examples which, besides their outward beauty, possess 
recommendations derived from moral associations. With 
respect to the process of comparison which has been here 
illustrated, it is further to be goticed that gradations in 
nature do not continue long in the same features or quali- 
ties, but constantly change their place. This fact, while it 
involves the necessity of considering characteristics in the 
mass and the appearance as a whole, shows that it is not 
possible (as some physiologists have supposed,) to establish 
a scale by following the changes of a single organ. 
“ A sound principle,” adds Mr. Eastlake, “ which the 
observation of nature teaches is, that the charac 
teristic qualities of the object are, generally, also 
those which fit it for its end :” and this is illustrated 
by the investigations made from day to day by the 
zoologist, in tracing the connexion between the most 
apparently useless organs and the wants of the crea 
ture to which they belong—* so that when the strue- 
ture alone is known, as in the case of fossil remains, 
the corresponding habits can, to a great extent, be 
described.” é 

On the application of this principle to architecture 
—in which it is desirable that the form of the work 
should be significant of its purpose,—Mr. Eastlake 
says:— 

This correspondence of fitness with character is the great 

problem of creative Art, as it is a general excellence in 
nature. Where the two requisites cannot be combined ina 
perfect manner, the human artist has to choose which of 
the two shall predominate. It may be remarked, that in 
such cases the Greeks commonly preferred character to 
fitness ; the genius of the moderns prefers fitness to cha- 
racter. —— 
The end proposed in this indirect imitation of 
nature, is not that useful things shall be abstractedly 
and absolutely beautiful, but only that they shall ex- 
press their purpose and appear what they are: they 
then cannot fail to be relatively beautiful.— 

Mr. Eastlake remarks— 

The visible effects of life are observable in movement, 
form and colour: of these form again invites our attention 
more especially as exhibiting the most definite results. 

He then proceeds to investigate in reference to 
this attribute what are the chief phenomena of 
and its visible indications in philosophical, nat 
and geometrical conditions; and his extensive 
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with other creatures, which decidedly but not radically 


ing and great observation of nature will be seen 
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perusing his disquisition at length. A special 

— js insufficient for the purpose. When treat- 
ing afterwards of form, he observes— 

‘The idea of form—circumscribed space—sup- 

such extent to be bounded either by straight or curved 

~ or by both. The nature of the curves, which are 

ted to the expression of life, have been already 

The forms which are entirely bounded by 

lines occur only in the inorganic world. The 

of the straight line—equality and immutability— 

SS ‘antithesis to vital elasticity; and thus, in the largest 

n of the works of nature, it gives value to the 

of life. Unehangeable in itself, it can only serve to 

build up substances by means of angles, expressing rather 

juxta-position than the organic union of different ele- 

Forms which combine regularity and angularity, 


attributes of life—but when it most bears also the 
impress of MIND controlling and spiritualizing these. 

It is interesting to follow the view which Mr. 
Eastlake here takes of Greek practice: —defective, 
he thinks, because while eminently expressive of 
mind it is not so in its truest and holiest relation. 
Physical human beauty in character was arrested at 
the culminating point, and fixed in marble to repre- 
sent immortal beauty: “but soul is wanting,” he 
observes,—“ the true attributes of the moral being 
are never approached.”’ 

It may be questioned whether the sculpture of the Greeks 
was not confined in its aim almost as much by the nature 
of the art as by the conditions of Paganism. As it was, the 
i seem to have felt the difficulty of combining (in 





d in crystals, may be said to ize the 

—s oo creation which, though powerless to 

h the essentials of life (except in the imitation pro- 

posed by the formative arts) can still adopt the principle of 
order. 

The mode in which Mr. Eastlake treats another 

of the visible effects of life—colour—is of so much 

yilue that we must again let him speak for himself.— 


Colours viewed under the effects of ordinary light and 

may be considered according to the same general 

es. It is first to be observed that, like forms, they 

or may not be characteristic, and that no object would 

be improved by means, however intrinsically agreeable, 

are never itsown. Next, as to the idea of life: crea- 

tures exhibit the hues with which nature has clothed them 

in greatest brillianey during the period of consummate life 

qnd health. Bright red, which by universal consent repre- 

gents the idea of life (perhaps from its identity with the hue 

ofthe blood) is the colour which most stimulates the organ 

ofsight. The colours of flowers, in like manner, indicate, 
ormther are, the acme of their vitality. 


n.— 

Considered intrinsically, the physically stimulating effects 
@ colours fits them for a high office. The varieties of forms, 
aided by all the relief which light and shade can give, 
would be insufficient to enable us to discern objects clearly 
without the aid of colour. It appears that, throughout 
nature, colour serves this purpose only; and, if so, it may 
be said to approach the abstract idea of distinctness: there 
emnot be a better ground for considering it the chief 
auxiliary of beauty. As a source of distinctness, this adjunct 

ives importance to objects in Nature as it does in Art; yet 
in examining the result, we should consider not merely its 
distribution among objects, but its relation to human vision, 
~for the question is, how far our attention is attracted by 
it? In many cases, for example in the brilliancy of glowing 
skies and the splendour of light, the force of the impression 
does agree with the excellence of the objects and their 
associations. But innumerable instances might be adduced 
from the animate and inanimate world, where the emphasis 
ofcolour is lavished on things to us comparatively indifferent. 
On this point it is to be remarked, that the vivacity of tints 
in flowers, birds and insects for example, is generally unob- 
trusive, either from the minuteness of the objects, their 
short duration, or their rapid movement; and that in 
Climates where such hues occur on a larger scale they are 
more sustained throughout nature, so that the eye is not 
startled by them; they are, under such circumstances, far 
Jess conspicuous than when they are transported to a more 
@onotonous region. 

Having quoted Mr. Eastlake’s views on move- 
ment, form and colour, we must add those on light: 
another of the principal zsthetic attributes of the 
organic and inorganic world, and which has so great 
amodifying power on the others.— 


Light [he observes] may be considered as the representa- 
tive of an important element of beauty everywhere traceable 
in nature ; and it is the more worthy of attention since the 
fine and scarcely perceptible modifications which it exhibits 
May serve to correct an exaggerated stress or distinctness of 
character. As the type of gradation it embodies and illus- 
trates the principle that no creature, no form, no colour 
stands alone in nature; but that every such result is what 
itis by means of a chain of degrees attesting either its rela- 
tive or absolute excellence. Light is, therefore, the abstract 
idea of that “ greater and less” which has been before illus- 
trated in reference to organic form. It is the antithesis to 
lour,—though its source. Colours, unbroken by the 
Watieties of light, differ in kind rather than in degree. They 
owe their harmony to gradation; and thus only become 

to the completeness of nature. The effect of light 
on forms is the illustration and epitome of the same prin- 


permanent representation) ideas of suffering with those of 
beauty and physical power; and they generally contrived to 
restrict the expression of such ideas to the forms of early 
youth or of age. But, if we may judge from the descrip- 
tions of subjects and from inferior works which remain, 
they observed the same principlesin painting, and this 
tends to show that they had not fully comprehended or 
developed the powers of that art. The less restricted means, 
and therefore less exclusively abstract treatment of form, 
which painting, as compared with sculpture, employs, its 
variety and individuality of character, its command of 
colour and light as vehicles of expression, and its ‘* power 
of dealing with the eyes,” constitute a language which 
leaves it free to assert the claims of the moral human 
being consistently with the full use of the best attributes of 
Art. It was the high privilege which during the great 
epochs of its modern culture enabled painting more sensibly 
to define the relation which in all ages has been vaguely 
felt to exist between the beauties of nature and the moral 
government of the universe, for it was not till that moral 
order had been fully revealed and its possible connexion 
with finite conditions ratified, that the relation could be 
distinctly felt. 

Though we do not ourselves see in the works of 
the highest painters this superior moral capability 
of their art over sculpture, there is something at 
least ingenious in the theory. Painting may be said 
to have more and fuller modes of expressing and 
realizing physical beauty; yet this very facility has 
a tendency to divert attention from the high moral 
qualities of Art just in the ratio of its own excess. 

The conclusion at which Mr. Eastlake arrives is 
that —“‘ Character is relative beauty: Life is the 
highest character: Mind is the highest life:—and 
after discussing the principles which he thus enun- 
ciates, he finishes by observing :— 

It appears that the esthetic relation between the works of 
nature and the human mind subsists chiefly by means of 
gradations in the one and the faculty of comparison in the 
other; the mental power of discrimination being assisted by 
corresponding powers in the organs of sensation. The im- 
perfections in nature are therefore necessary to the dis- 
tinction of her excellencies, and the same principle appears 
to comprehend even the painful facts which are sometimes 
presented to our notice. The comparison may be simul- 
taneous as in regard to objects or appearances co-existing 
in space; or it may be the result of acts of memory as in 
regard to effects ted in ion and at greater or 
less intervals of time. The consequence of an interpretation 
of nature, with the aid of such materials and faculties, un- 
influenced by adventitious, and sometimes contradictory 
associations, probably would be, that we should regard 
those forms and appearances as the most beautiful which 
are the highest types of their respective classes, and which 
present the most consummate distinctness of character (in 
the various applications of that term before explained) as 
compared with other examples. In the analysis of more 
immediate agreeable impressions, we should perhaps trace 
the emotion to a comparison forced, as it were, on the 
senses and the mind by the power or brilliancy of contrast 
—as in the effects of magnitude of colours and of vivid 
light—and one ‘should recognize in such effects a more 
direct interference, so to speak, on the part of Nature, with 
our mental habits. 

In the article entitled * The Fine Arts,’ reprinted 
from the Penny Cyclopedia, the same principles are 
contended for.— 

It has been customary [says Mr. Eastlake] to refer all 
the Fine Arts to a principle of imitation : in one sense this 
can hardly be objected to, since all owe their satisfactory 
i ion to a certain conformity to Nature, and employ 








tiple. The boundary is lost and found, and is ¢ y 

Most relieved where it is most significant. The acme of 

splendour is one ; for if repeated in brilliancy it is smaller 

in mass. The general appearance teaches that unvaried 

sharpness or unvaried softness are alike untrue : that equal 
etness is, in its ultimate impression, indistinctness ; 

= — where all is salient, the prominent fact is still 
ig 


Having thus considered and traced the influence 
ofhis leading principles of beauty—the visible evi- 
dence of character in form, and the visible evidence 
of the higher character of life distinct from auxiliary 
Sources of agreeable impressions and independent of 
*cidental and remote associations,—Mr. Eastlake 
coneludes by considering the subject of human 
beauty: which he believes to be complete when it 
not only conforms to the archetypal standard of its 
species—not only exhibits in greatest perfection the 





Nature's principles of congruity and adaptation even where 
no direct reproduction of reality is apparent. But in a 
more literal sense, painting, sculpture, and the drama are 
the only imitative arts: poetry, music, and architecture the 
creative arts: the distinction is easily applicable to the 
varieties of each class. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
the Fine Arts are addressed to the two nobler senses only, 
and that the elements of beauty can be arrested by those 
arts alone which appeal to the sense of vision. 


Specific style Mr. Eastlake thus defines. — 

Considered generally, the Arts are often assumed to have 
a common character and end; but the vagueness of this 
principle offers no solution for the question proposed. The 
opposite process—the discrimination of the different means 
by which a common end is arrived at—will be found to lead 
to more definite and more useful results. In all the Fine 
Arts some external attraction, some element of beauty, is 
the vehicle of mental pleasure or moral interest; but in 
considering the special form, or means, of any one of the 
Arts, as distinguished from the rest, the excellence of each 





is not found to be in proportion to the qualities which it is 
capable of expressing in common with its rivals, but to 
those qualities which are unattainable by them. We thus 
comprehend why various schools have attained great cele- 
brity in spite of certain defects. It is because their defects 
are generally such as other human attainments, other modes 
of expression could easily supply: their excellencies, on the 
contrary, are their own, and are unapproachable except 
means of the Art in which they are displayed. Such excel- 
lencies constitute what may be called specific style. Accord- 
ingly, it may always be concluded that pictures of acknow- 
ledged NH of whatever school, owe their reputation 
to the emphatic display of some qualities that are proper to 
the Art. 

And again.— 

The principle here dwelt on with regard to painting is 

equally applicable to all the Fine Arts ; each Art, as such, 
is raised by raising its characteristic qualities: each lays a 
stress on those means of expression in which its rivals are 
deficient, in order to compensate those in which its rivals 
surpass it. The principle extends even to the rivalry of 
the formative Arts generally with Nature. 
This is as felicitously conceived and expressed, as 
where the author goes on to say, “ As this selection 
and adaptation are the qualities in which imitation, 
as opposed to nature, is strong, so the approach to 
literal rivalry is, as usual, in danger of betraying 
comparative weakness, Could the imitation of 
living objects, for example in painting or sculpture, 
be carried to absolute deception as regards their mere 
surface, we should only be reminded that life and 
motion were wanting.” This suggests, by way of 
illustration, what Miiller says:—‘ Hence the repul- 
siveness of wax figures; the illusion aimed at is pre- 
cisely what here revolts. The painted wooden images 
of elder Greek Art did not try to attain this faithful 
imitation of local colours.” 

The rivalry of the Arts with Nature thus suggests 
the definition of their general style : the rivalry of 
Art with Art points out the specific style of each 
mode of imitation. Mr. Eastlake’s illustrations of 
his positions are of necessity too lengthy to admit of 
their being extracted; and they who are desirous 
of making acquaintance with very sound views will 
do well to read them in extenso. The author draws 
some very nice distinctions demanded even in the 
physical elements of imitation when remembering 
the differences which exist in the highest moral in- 
terests between the Pagan and the Christian worlds : 
and shows the influence which the Christian religion 
had on the Arts—a large proportion of whose crea- 
tions was devoted to the service of the Church, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Palace of Westminster. Warrington. 

Tue subject of this publication almost insures suc- 
cess—it being one that possesses interest for many 
more than those who value it exclusively for its 
architectural merits. Popularity has been consulted 
too, in the form of the work, which is sufficiently 
large without being extravagantly and inconveniently 
so—as has hitherto been commonly the case with 
architectural books of a superior class. In regard to 
these the proverb of a great book being a great evil 
holds good :—size, when we come to atlas and ele- 
phant folio dimensions, being, we suspect, even more 
prohibitory than price. The first number of this pub- 
lication, however, which places only three of the plates 
before us, scarcely enables us to form an opinion 
as to what it will turn out to be on the score of 
merit. The plan now given is only that of the prin- 
cipal floor; but there will, we presume, be one also 
of the ground-floor,—which, as well as the edifice 
itself, ought to show how it is situated with respect 
to Westminster Bridge, Henry VII.’s Chapel, and 
other buildings, unless there is to be a separate 
situations plan for that purpose. In regard to the 
plan now published, we cannot say that we par- 
ticularly approve of the shading or tinting given,— 
which serves indeed to distinguish the building itself 
from the open courts within it, but occasions a dis- 
agreeably heavy look. At any rate, the tinting 
might have been several degrees lighter. The plan 
is incomplete; for it extends no further than West- 
minster Hall—consequently shows nothing of the 
buildings that will be on the west side of the latter, 
on the site of the present Law Courts. For this 
omission the reason may be more sufficient than 
satisfactory; the presumption being that that por- 
tion of the general plan is not yet made out, or else 
not determined on. Of the other two plates, one 
gives a view of the Royal Court, as it is called; while 
the other is an outline elevation of the Victoria and 
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part of the first story of the Tower over it. The first 
of these subjects is in nowise remarkable. As to the 
other, justice is hardly done it by the engraving; 
which, though neatly enough executed—and no 
doubt faithfully—is not touched so spiritedly as we 
could wish. As the size of the plates does not admit 
of general elevations, except upon a very inadequate 
scale, we suppose the several towers will be shown 
singly, and the rest of the exterior in compartments, 
—or as many of them as may be required to exhibit 
the whole design without repeating similar parts. As 
the work proceeds, it will increase in interest; and 
when it shall be a little advanced, we may take an 
opportunity of speaking more fully of this publica- 
tion and of the edifice which it isintended to illustrate. 
Meantime, we must remark on one serious piece of 
blundering in the arrangement of the plates. ‘These 
must eventually be bound up in the order of their 
publication; though that is no rational or systematic 
order,—but merely such as suits the temporary con- 
venience of the publishers. 

Burkitt's Picturesque Views of Bolton Abbey. 
kermann. 

A series of seven views of this remnant of monastic 
times are here rendered in lithography from draw- 
ings made by Mr. Burkitt,—and recommend them- 
selves to favour rather by their fidelity and pains- 
taking than by their artistic qualities. Messrs. 
Hawkins, Walton, and Thomas have succeeded in 
putting them on the stone with much neatness;— 
that they have done so with due regard to atrial 
perspective cannot be added. On whose shoulders 
the blame is to rest—whether those of the painter, 
or those of the lithographic draughtsman—we know 
not. The subject was, to use the painter’s phrase, 
susceptible of better keeping. 

The Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P. Painted by 
Francis Grant, A.R.A. Engraved by G. R. Ward. 
Colnaghi & Co. 

A mezzotint engraving from one of Mr. Grant's 
most popular contributions to the last year’s Royal 
Academy Exhibition. The engraver has caught the 
spirit of the picture; but has not been so happy 
in the scraping as we have elsewhere seen him. 
Granted that the picture was slight in execution—it 
yet offered no reason for the adoption of a style 
which wants delicacy and gradation in the represen- 
tation of the flesh. The same kind of manipulation 
reigns throughout the print,—and is productive of 
monotony in its general effect. 

A Holy Family. Painted by Paul Delaroche. 
graved by Samuel Jesi in the line manner. 
naghi & Co. 

Tr is like a green spot in the waste of Art—to be 

novel in our similes—when, as in the instance of the 

print now under notice, a production comprehending 
the most important artistic qualities makes its ap- 
pearance amongst us. Time and the examples have 
united to hallow this particular application of the burin. 
The difficulty of making such a combination or assem- 
blage of lines as shall express form, colour, texture, 
and effect—which shall be so gracefully adapted as 
to convey anatomical truth, the subtlety of physio- 
gnomical expression, gradation of tint, and force of 
chiar-oscuro—is best exemplified in the rarity of its 
occurrence. For its accomplishment is needed mental 
qualification of no ordinary degree; which shall have 

a control over materials unpromising in their cha- 

racter and offering temptation to mechanical display 

little in conformity with elevation of aim, refinement 
of feeling, or delicacy of taste. 

At the present day of commercial rivalry and cheap 
publication in our country, the instances are rare 
when our native talent has the opportunity to assert 
itself_when our Doos, our Robinsons, our Pyes, or 
our Goodalls, in their respective departments, are 
found engaged on themes worthy of their talents 
or of the occupation of their time. The sight of 
a print like that before us awakens a feeling of 
regret at the absence of opportunity for our native 
artists to record themselves. The powers here dis- 
played by a foreign graver make us wish that we could 
call this a native production. Signor Jesi—who 
has here engraved a picture remembered, in the 
Exhibition of our Academy three seasons ago, as the 
work of M. Paul Delaroche and the property of Mr. 
Thomas Baring—is an Italian artist known to us by 
many a print from the pictures of many a great 
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painter. While his mind by the contemplation ofsuch 
examples is imbued with deep feeling and a sense 
of the highest excellence, his mechanical powers have 
been brought to perfection by the close study of his 
professional predecessors. His defect, if so it can 
be termed, is an amount of fastidiousness and appre- 
hension—the evidence of a too keen comprehension 
and honesty of intention—that makes his talents but 
little satisfied with their own operations. For the 
engraver’s sake, we wish a better picture had here been 
the subject of his labours. What he has done is in 
the true spirit of one accustomed to read well the pro- 
foundest authors in his art; and the defects in his 
print—such as where the painter, in his attempt to 
realize divine personifications, has substituted the 
means for the end, given us the simpering grisette 
instead of the god-mother, and for the divin pargoletto 
the local circumstances of Parisian infancy—are such 
as, though he could not control, he has by the magic 
of his own skill reconciled us to. 


Wandgemaelde aus Pompeii und Herculaneum. No. 3. 
Berlin, Reimarus. 
This is a very rich exemplification of the taste and 
expense applied by our German friends to the pro- 
duction of everything relating to Art. It consists 
of eight large lithographs: six of which are in 
outline—one, ‘Juno visiting Jupiter upon Mount 
Ida,’ is done in the chalk style—and the remaining 
one, ‘Knabe in einem rund,’ ‘ Boy in a circle’, is 
printed in colours, after the Nach einem im Anti- 
quarium des Kéniglichen Museums zu Berlin befind- 
lichen Original. The outlines consist of —‘A 
Corybant’—‘ Victoria in her Chariot’ — ‘ Victoria 
with out-spread Wings’—‘ Victoria with the Palm’ 
—‘ Youth with a Glory and Fan’—and ‘ Jupiter in 
the Clouds.’ This last is, indeed, more than outline; 
the heads being finished also in the chalk style. Of 
the eight, the preference must be given to the coloured 
specimen, ‘ The Boy in a circle; so well imitated as 
to give a good idea of the dexterity and force with 
which the decorators of ancient villas put forth their 
powers. In these days, when decoration is daily 
becoming a subject of higher consideration amongst 
ourselves, every such publication as this is welcome 
as a means of purifying the taste and enlarging the 
style—and, further, as establishing that the pictures 
executed for these same Romans presented the re- 
sults of high accomplishment. The specimens of 
decorative art contained in the Museo Borbonico 
attest this: where many of the examples derived from 
the walls of Pompeii evidence a condition of Art, in 
reference to form, high sentiment and breadth, never 
surpassed, The due attention demanded by the sub- 
ject has never yet been given by the art investigator, — 
still less by the artist; on whom the constant disco- 
veries of such relics going on for more than half a 
century past have hitherto had little influence. The 
appearance, then, of a work like the present, though 
giving specimens of quality inferior to those named 
in the great Neapolitan Gallery, must be recom- 
mended to the Art-student’s careful attention. Had 
these specimens been discovered in the beginning of 
the sixteenth, instead of the end of the eighteenth, 
century, the greatest of all modern human painters 
would no more have disdained the study and investi- 
gation of their principles than he did the revelations 
made by the discoveries in the baths of Titus and 
elsewhere. The student in decorative art would far 
better consult his interests, where the employment 
of the human form is demanded from him, by the 
consideration of such examples as are here given 
than by confining himself to medieval productions. 
In the first he will find the general and immutable 
principles of Nature—in the last the gradual and 
accumulative conventions of Art. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Amsterdam. 

Wirn regard to the Tentoonstelling (Exhibition of 
Pictures) held here biennially, and now open, I might, 
by way of general observation, say “ Ditto” to the 
notes which I sent you on the Ezposition at Brussels. 
As an intelligent amateur belonging to this city 
phrased it—“ Our school is stationary.” I remarked, 
you will recollect, a couple of years since how 
each artist seemed to have some prototype of 
predilection among the painters of his country; 
such a plan of operations of necessity ending 





A 
not favourable to progress: and if there be wo iien. 
ing states or schools in statu quo, (China provi 
rule by the exception), it is easy to undertentae 
the Exhibitions can hardly fail ‘to become less ~ 
less satisfactory, save to persons whose canons die 
are based upon the one true and lawful and imm 
table principle of the Willow pattern,—whether that 
imply Sir George Beaumont’s “ brown tree,” or ~ 
nettle-sprig version of woodland scenery ‘tna 
canonical by the old church painters, 

Thus, my notes on the present picture-shoy at 
Amsterdam will come within a small campass, Ther 
is no great historical work to match the ‘Columbuy 
of Pieneman, which I mentioned two years 
The former gentleman, who is Vice-President of the 
Artistic Association here, exhibits as his principal 
contribution a full-length portrait of Prince Henry 
of the Netherlands, surrounded by the insignia of 
war and on board a king’s ship. T'oo much is made 
of his Majesty’s cannon and cables—of the marine 
pomp and circumstance of His Royal Highness’s 
office—too little of the Prince himself. It was not 
thus that our Sir Joshua did honour to the high 
station of his sea captains and staff officers. It wag 
not thus that Van der Helst illustrated the pride of 
the burgher-princes of Amsterdam, in his incom. 
parable Town-picture. M. Pieneman’s colouring of 
flesh is not agreeable; the tone is hot—the tex. 
ture thick and ropy. Much better, though much 
less pretending, is a half-length portrait of an officer 
in uniform, by M. Calisch;—a forcible, clever-looking 
head, carefully painted. - 

From these—unless I were to pause for the 
purpose of railing against a huge, profligate, full- 
length, sprawling she-creature, by M. Biard, of 
Paris,—I must come at once to the landscape art 
and the cabinet work, in which the new Holland- 
ers so resolutely essay to emulate their forefathers, 
But here are less of variety and improvement than 
might have been expected.—M. Koekkoek, who is a 
first favourite in Holland, exhibits a landscape with an 
effect of storm, which would match with a second. 
rate Allen in England, tothe advantage ofour country- 
man. M. Koekkoek’s works of this year in no 
respect equal his own admirable § Winter Avenue’ in 
the Van der Hoop collection. M. Schelfhout has 
an excellent frost scene,—and a bird’s-eye landscape 
over a champaign country which is less satisfactory. 
M. Waldorp has been admired for painting reflec- 
tions of very mottled skies on water; accordingly, 
he seems resolute to paint no other effect. M. Van 
Schendel shows too resolute a tendency to abide in 
the fish-market; but his ‘Abraham Ortelius’ treads 
hard upon the heels of Schalcken. There is another 
larger interior, with effects of artificial light,‘ An 
Evening School,’ by M. Grootvelt; but in this we 
are permitted to see that the number of separate and 
small illuminations was the painter's main care, 
and not the Dominie nor his classes,—a congrege- 
tion so rich in character when they fall under the 
notice of a Jan Steen, a Wilkie, or a Webster. I 
think when I was here a couple of years since I 
marked the name of M. Bles as connected with 
works of a humour somewhat more refined. He is 
but coarse and ungracious as a painter; but his 
‘Directeur des Femmes’—a rosy-gilled churchman 
petted by some comfortable members of his congre- 
gation—reminds one of Tartuffe under the care of 
Monsieur Orgon and Madame Pernelle,—or of the 
“succulent” breakfast given by Madame St. Dizier 
to the Jesuit dignitaries, in M. Sue’s novel of ‘The 
Wandering Jew.’ What else remains for mention? 
—a few marine landscapes by MM. Hulk, Pleijsier, 
and Meijer, (the last ranking far the highest here— 
I am not sure how far deservedly),—conversation- 
pieces by MM. Hoevenaar and Hollander, &e. &e. 
M. Van Hove, I am sorry to say, seems too resolute 
to addict himself to the black art; trying for the 
effect of inky shadows which grieves one in the 
time-spoiled works of Maas and De Hooghe,—not m 
their select productions. M™M. Salle and Scholten 
imitate Metzu not infelicitously. M. Verschuur has 
good cattle-pieces, with far less air in them = 
those of our own Sidney Cooper:—generally, indeet, 
the modern Dutch painters are too heavy-hande ’ 
and with the laudable purpose of solidity, seem het 
plaster their canvasses far too thickly. I find ~ 
these, the names of MM. Van der Berg and Van der 
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Gade, of Christiania, in Norway, for the sake of the 
characteristic wildness of his landscape rather than 
for any signal skill or harmony with which it is 

‘nted:—but nothing more with which there is any 
med to trouble your readers or the amour propre of 


our own aspirants at home. 





Fixg-ART Gosstr.—We find a rumour referred 
to by a morning contemporary relative to certain 
gserted intentions of the Royal Academy with 

to their future proceedings, which we men- 
tion only because we find it there and to express 
our incredulity. The substance of the rumour is, 
that the Academy, likely to be unhoused in con- 
uence of the decision arrived at by the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons with respect 
to the enlargement and future appropriation of 
the National Gallery, intends in its new abode, 
wherever that may be, to exhibit only the pictures 
of its own members. If that should turn out to 
be the case, we agree with our contemporary that 
the effect upon Art will be very serious—but on 
the Academy itself the effect will be ruinous, The 
Academy must live by Art—but it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that Art must live by the Aca- 
demy. The one is essential, and has in itself the 
principle of survivorship over every variety of ad- 
yerse circumstances—the other is merely accidental, 
and cannot survive a separation from the substance 
to which it belongs. Art may suffer for a time by 
thesudden suppression of an accustomed channel for 
its public appeals, but will by its own necessity find 
new issues for itself:—but the Academy in the case 
supposed willas an Academy be virtually dead. Such 
an accession to the fame and splendour of the Exhi- 
bitions as comes annually from without diverted into 
another channel, would be a blow to the now leading 
institution which would at once bring on the signs of 
decrepitude and premature old age. The probabi- 
lities are all against the truth of a report that an- 
nounces a measure so suicidal. 

It is with great pain and reluctance that we refer 
also to other rumours which are abroad affecting the 
Royal Academy in the character of one of its mem- 
bers—and having, we have unhappily reason to be- 
lieve, more of truth than the one to which we have 
last alluded. The artist-character has suffered too 
much of late by more than one circumstance which 
we have had to record, for us, as sincere and earnest 
advocates of the cause of Art, not to lament over 
any fresh instance which adds to the discredit. To 
all influences that have a tendency to lower the 
standard of that character we have been ever steadily 
opposed—and have incurred much obloquy for our 
defence of the cause of Art against the importunities 
of the artist; yet we cannot rejoice in any new example 
which justifies our warnings at the cost of the cause 
we have defended. Socner or later, Government will 
surely be so entirely convinced—as a Parliamentary 
Committee have already been—of the demoralizing 
tendency of the present principle of Art-Unions as 
to insist on their regulation in conformity with the 
assured practices of gentlemen and the certain pro- 
gress and elevation of Art. The Board of Trade must 
tum a deaf ear to the mercantile pleading of the 
artist at its door, if British Art is to take the place 
which belongs to it among the modern nations and 
the character of its professors to rise to the dignity 
of their mission. Into the particular facts of the 
case now under allusion we avoid entering,—because 
the case is sub judice, and so long as a chance remains 
that it may admit of an explanation not discreditable 
to the party inculpated we will not swell the preju- 
dice against him. But we are not at liberty to ignore 
facts which are matter of common conversation among 
artists: and our readers are thus informed that we 





Children’ have been sold to a Sunderland pottery 
company, who have taken this utilitarian mode of 
circulating their moral throughout the land—in 
castle and in cot. They have brought out the series 
in earthenware; and rich and poor may now digest 
its wisdom with their food, and learn the anti-gin 
principle out of the most potent rival of the spirit, 
the tea-cup.—By the way, what has become of 
the subscription for some substantial recognition of 
Mr. Cruikshank’s long and peculiar career? A 
name known throughout the length and breadth 
of the three kingdoms is, we understand, the most 
solid reward left him of labours which may surely 
be pronounced to have always been eminently suc- 
cessful. Mr. Cruikshank has been a conscientious 
artist, as well as a successful one in all but the 
sense now urged—and his case is one which Govern- 
ment might very well take into consideration. 

The sale at Stowe, as far as works of Art were con- 
cerned, terminated on Friday the 15th inst.: though 
the hammer of the auctioneer is still heard disposing 
of bedsteads, blankets, and the usual contents of a 
basement story to the ordinary attendants at sales 
of this description. The better class of pictures 
sold on Friday realized large prices. The Rem- 
brandt, ‘The Unmerciful Servant brought before 
his Lord’ brought 2,200 guineas. This is a pic- 
ture of four figures and an admirable second-rate 
example of the master,—rich and luminous in its 
colour and fine and thoughtful in its feeling. <A 
portrait, by the same great artist, of ‘ A Burgomaster 
in a Black Dress, seated’ sold for 10 guineas, The 
face and hands in this portrait are marvellous instances 
of Rembrandt's skill in copying nature—not as 
Denner copied—but with the spirit and fidelity of a 
great artist. It is quite a study both in character and 
incolour. A scriptural subject by Cuyp (5 feet 6 by 
3 feet 9) of ‘ Philip baptizing the Eunuch,’ brought 
1,470 guineas; rather perhaps from the rarity of a 
picture of this description coming from the pencil of 
Cuyp than from any particular merit in the telling 
of the story. Parts of the landscape, we may add, 
are unmistakeably Cuypish. A large Salvator Rosa, 
‘The Finding of Moses’—brought to England by the 
late Mr. Ottley, and called in the Catalogue “the 
companion to the celebrated picture in the National 
Gallery”—brought 1,000 guineas. This is a fine bold 
specimen of Salvator—but not at all equal to the 
picture in the National Gallery. 

What foundation there is for supposing that Stowe 
House is likely to be purchased for the Crown, we 
know not. A contemporary, however, speaks as if 
something of the kind were in contemplation; as- 
suring its readers that the “inspector of palaces has 
made a minute examination of the mansion,”—by 
which of course is to be understood that the examina- 
tion has been made with a view to purchase. Surely 
the Crown has homes and residences enough already 
—and certainly more than it maintains in any con- 
dition to do it credit. Windsor Castle only excepted, 
the royal abodes and properties are no great honour to 
eitherthe Crown or the country. By the way, the slow 
progress making with the additions to Buckingham 
Palace is rather at variance with Mr. Blore’s pathetic 
statement as to the pressing necessity for enlarging 
the edifice—an enlargement which was made to 
appear so exceedingly pressing that the architect had 
no time to take anything else than mere increase of 
accommodation into consideration. Matters of the 
kind are, certainly, very oddly managed in this 
country. Whatever Mr. Blore’s design for the alter- 
ation of the Palace may be, it must have been ap- 
proved of and sanctioned by somebody; but who that 
somebody is, is more than we are permitted to know 
—though we may conjecture. 


A correspondent who signs himself “ A Regular 





are watching the case, and will unhesitatingly report 
tothem the full particulars when they shall be ripe 
for report.—Since writing the above, and at the last 
moment before going to press, we hear a report that 
the party unpleasantly alluded to in the above para- 
staph has anticipated the verdict of his brother- 
Academicians by tendering his resignation as one of 
their body. If this be so, the charge against him is 
ttereby admitted —and there will be no further 
Teason for reserve on our part. 

We find it mentioned in our contemporary The 
Dublin World that the plates forming Cruikshank’s 
didactic series of ‘The Bottle’ and ‘The Drunkard’s 


Subscriber” writes as follows. — 

| In the last Number of the Atheneum you call attention 
| to the deformity skirting the north approach to Waterloo 
Bridge—the improvement of which is most earnestly to be 
wished. There is a point somewhat connected with it 
which I should rejoice to see advocated by you :—and 
which has not the difficulty of a want of pounds, shillings, 
and pence to stand in the way of its adoption. I allude to 
the useless condition of the beautiful terrace which extends 
along the river from Waterloo Bridge to King’s College. 
This, whilst the dense population of the adjoining district 
are pining for fresh air, is as little frequented as if it were 
in the island of Juan Fernandez, Why not open this 
terrace to the smoke-dried denizens of the district :—and, 


! 


much-talked-of Thames embankment, let the present gene- 
ration enjoy the benefit of what they or their forefathers 
have already paid for. 


We find it stated in the Belfast Northern Whig 
that among the other measures in contemplation for 
giving vitality to the resources of Ireland the long 
contemplated introduction of Government Schools of 
Design, for teaching, as in England, the application 
of the fine arts to manufactures, is about to be realized. 
Mr. Poynter was sent over some time ago commis- 
sioned from the Board of Trade to inquire into the 
suitableness of Belfast as a site for one of these 
schools. His report pointed out the number of 
branches of manufacture existing in the town and 
province which would be likely to derive benefit 
from such an institution. Since then, the Govern. 
ment have been in communication with the secre- 
tary of the Royal Flax Improvement Society, and 
others, on the subject; and they have now decided 
on the establishment of three schools of design in 
Treland,—at Belfast, Dublin, and Cork. In the 
late vote of 4,0002, in the committee on miscel- 
laneous estimates, the sum of 1,500/. is allocated to 
this purpose,—500/. being allowed to each school, for 
the first year. The arrangements for carrying out 
the intentions of Government will be made by the 
Lord-Lieutenant; who has been greatly in favour of 
the establishment of these schools, and had strongly 
urged it upon the Government. In each case local 
subscriptions will be expected, in aid of the grant, 
and class-rooms are to be provided. A collection 
of casts will be supplied by the Board of Trade. 
The want of facilities for obtaining, at a reasonable 
rate, tasteful and novel patterns for manufactures, 
says our contemporary, has been long felt in Ireland; 
and the operation of the schools of design will, no 
doubt, be most beneficial to the finer branches of 
the trade, which have hitherto suffered in competi- 
tion with their French and German rivals. Among 
those which will be directly benefited are the 
damask and diaper manufacture, the printing of 
cambrics and linens, poplin weaving, paper staining, 
ornamental iron work, the manufacture of stained 
glass, and the making of linen ornaments (for which 
alone at least 80,000/. is annually paid out of the 
country), and many minor branches of trade. 

A monument in Caen stone, a large and finely 
conceived figure of Victory, from the chisel of 
Mr. G. Nelson, has just been erected in the nave of 
Canterbury Cathedral by the officers and men of 
the 50th Queen’s Own regiment to the memory of 
their gallant companions who fell under the colours 
of the regiment in the actions of Moodkee, Feroze- 
shah, Aliwal and Sobraon. The figure is far from 
being one of those studio transcripts common to 
English sculptors from Rysbrach and Cheere to 
Rossi and Turnerelli; and is as unusual in spirit 
and execution as is the inscription which it carries 
—short and to the point, and concluding with the 
list of names, nearly two hundred in number, of 
the officers and privates of the regiment killed, on the 
banks of the Sutlej, in the service of their country. 

In Paris, the Minister of the Interior has, in conse- 
quence of the delay occasioned to competing artists 
by the events of June, extended the limit for the 
reception of pictures representing the French Re- 
public from the 15th of September to the Ist of 
October.—A public Exhibition of drawings of sections 
and elevations of a building suited for a conservatory 
of the useful arts and trades, with galleries for the 
exhibition of those productions, has taken place this 
week at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Otympic.—We visited this theatre on Saturday 
last for the purpose of seeing Mrs. Stirling's performance 
of Juliana in Tobin’s comedy of ‘ The Honeymoon.” 
This lady’s acting in the part is such as to merit 
special record. Her first entrance on the stage be- 
spoke a determinate haughtiness—a method in her 
pride, by which a ducal husband was to be rendered 
obedient — that showed a thorough and correct 
conception. It is but gradually that the actress 
descends from these altitudes; and it were a nice 
exercise of criticism to show how in her second scene 
she varied the phases of passion, and submitted at 
last only to compulsion. Her subsequent hypo- 





their children’s children breathing the fresh air from the 


whilst they may with pleasure contemplate the prospect of 


crisy was delicately and admirably marked; and, 


| indeed throughout, it was in the well thought-out 
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gradations that Mrs. Stirling showed that she had 
carefully studied the part and the natural signs by 
which its evolution is to be interpreted. Acting 
of this kind requiresa discriminative audience;—and 
we are pleased to record that Mrs. Stirling's style, 
subtle as it was, met with the marked appreciation 
of a tolerably numerous pit. Mr. Leigh Murray as 
the Duke Aranza was more than respectable :— 
in some passages, indeed, he showed promise of 
power which ere long may enable him to take a 
decided position. 
Marytesone.—Mr. Hudson commenced an en- 
ment of twelve nights at this theatre on Monday. 
ie performed in the well-known farces of ‘ Born to 
Good Luck’ and ‘ His Last Legs’ with his usual spirit 
and tact. The house was well filled. 








Musicat anp Dramatic Gosstr.—We men- 
tioned last week that the performance of the 
© Elijah’ on Thursday morning at the Norwich 
Festival had attracted a very crowded audience. It 
was, in fact, the great feature of the Festival. Men- 
delssohn, had he lived, was to have directed it in 
person. In a letter received from him by the Nor- 
wich Festival Committee in October last, only a few 
weeks before his death, he said: *I am afraid I shall 
not be able to offer a new oratorio or sacred cantata 
for performance next year, for although J have begun 
some work of the kind, I have the winter so entirely 
taken up with performances in different parts of 
Germany, and with other occupations, that I shall 
not be able to finish that work in time for your Fes- 
tival. But, as you intend performing my ‘ Elijah,’ 
in that case I have only to say that it would afford 
me great pleasure if I could find the opportunity to 
conduct at such a Festival as yours, of which I have 
always heard the most interesting and brilliant ac- 
counts, and from which I may anticipate so great a 
musical treat.” The composer’s place at the head 
of the opera was supplied by Mr. Benedict. The 

of Elijah was sustained by Mr. Phillips; and 

ame Viardot was the Jezebel._The third mis- 
cellaneous concert, on the evening of the same day, 
was made up of a mélange of familiar opera songs, 
with some things of a superior order. Among the 
latter was a selection from Beethoven's ‘ Fidelio,’ 
including the overture; the fine Trio between Leonora, 
Margaret, and Rocco, sung by Madame Viardot, 
Miss A. Williams, and Mr. Phillips; the air ‘ Re- 
venge,’ by Mr. Whitworth; the address to Hope, 
by Madame Viardot; and the last finale. A duett 
* Mid waving trees,’ by Benedict, was sung by the 
Misses Williams. Mr. Blagrove performed a solo 
on the violin composed by himself, and consisting of 
variations on an air from the ‘ Pirata,’ with full or- 
» chestral accompaniment. In Haydn’s Symphony 
in c minor (which began the concert) Lindley played 
the little violoncello solo so as to produce a burst of 
admiration from the whole room, and the minuet 
and trio were repeated. The terzetto in Balfe’s 
‘ Falstaff’ between Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Page, and Anne 
(‘ Vorrei parlar’) was sung by Madame Castellan, 
Madame Viardot-Garcia, and Mdlle. Alboni. The con- 
cert contained, besides, Lablache’s ‘ Miei rampolli,’ 
Alboni’s ‘In questo semplice,’ and several other 
familiar favourites of the public. The sacred per- 
formance of Friday morning was shorter than usual. 
It consisted of Mozart’s cantata ‘ Davidde Penitente,’ 
and Handel’s ‘Israel in Egypt.’The gross proceeds of 
the Festival may be estimated at little less than 6,0002. 

The American papers record that Mr. J. W. 
Hammond—lessee for a short time of Drury Lane 
Theatre, and celebrated for his humorous travesties 
of ‘Othello’ and other pieces of broad farce—died 
lately at New York. He has left a wife and large 
family wholly unprovided for. 

The following returns have been given, showing 
the amount of the collection and attendance during 
the Festival just concluded at Worcester, with a 
comparative statement of the same results for the 
last four festivals held there:—Tickets received at 
the doors (1848) 4,445. The total attendance at 
the cathedral in 1839 was 3,873; in 1842, 4,199; 
and in 1845, 2,701. The total numbers attending 
at the three days’ morning concerts, 2,271. The 
total attendance at the evening concerts in 1839 was 
1,332; in 1842, 1,579; and in 1845, 1,568; thus show- 
ing an increase now of 700 upon the highest number 
in those years, The expenditure is not ascertained 





—but it will be rather heavier than usual, on account 
of the superior talent, both in the vocal and instru- 
mental departments, secured for the occasion. 

The Manchester Examiner informs us that the 
Theatre Royal in that town has been engaged for a 
series of operatic performances on a scale which is 
seldom witnessed in Manchester. The list of per- 
formers includes the names of Miss Rainforth, the 
Misses Macnamara, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Henry 
Whitworth. 








MISCELLANEA 
The Use of Gas.—In a communication to a morn- 
ing paper, Dr. Arnott has entered more particularly 
than he had done at the inquest into the causes of 
the late gas explosion in Albany Street. He con- 
cludes with pointing out what are the means of safety 
for persons using gas in their houses—as follows, 
We think it important to give them circulation :— 
1. To have the apparatus made and fixed by competent 
workmen. 2. If any leak be perceived by the smell to have 
it promptly attended to, and to open doors or windows to 
prevent accumulation. 3. On no account to carry a lighted 
candle to where there is a strong smell of gas. 4. To have 
the room or rooms in which gas is burnt ventilated from 
near the ceiling. The balanced chimney valve, which I 
proposed some years ago as a means of maintaining a 
healthy state of inhabited rooms generally, and which, 
having been mentioned in a clause added to the Metropolitan 
Building Act expressly to direct the mode of fixing it, is 
already extensively used, would, I believe, make it almost 
impossible for a dangerous accumulation to take place, even 
if the burner cocks were purposely left open; and wherever 
gas is used in an inhabited place, this valve is not more 
important as a security against explosion than it is to guard 
inmates against the deleterious effect of breathing the burnt 
air of common gas illumination or of any other. There is 
no patent right for the valve, and an adroit workman any- 
where may make it. With these precautions, gas is in a 
Majority of cases, not only the most beautiful, convenient, 
and cheap means of lighting, but, as shown by past expe- 
rience, rendered still more assuring by the explanations of 
scientific men, is also on the whole the safest; and gas may 
therefore be regarded as one of the precious boons which 
advancing science has bestowed of late on the human kind. 
Coincidences of Words.—The following three an- 
swers have been given to the suggestion of our corre- 
spondent “ Mometes,” that an attempt should be 
made to give Latin more concise than that of Wallis 
for the twisting distich [ante, p. 883]. Two of them 
are from correspondents of our own — the third 
appears in the Brussels Herald, under the signature 
‘Delta.’ This last is as follows. — 
Cum torquet tortor torquendo tortile filam, 
Intorquet, fila, ut torqueat, ille tria ; 
Si tamen é filis se forte retorqueat unum, 
Contortus funis solvitur, it que retro. 
Our correspondent, R. T. H. G., of Lichfield, has it 
thus.— 
Restio, cum torquens restem sibi torquet, in unum, 
Torqueat ut restem, intorquet tria fila; retortum 
De tortis filis si quid sit forte, resolvit 
Se simul, et restant resti que fila retorquet. 
And C. W. V., of Bath, as follows.— 
Contorquens tortor torquendo tortum ubi torquet, 
Tortum ad torquendum ternas torques sibi torquet ; 
Tortorum verum si torquis se ulla retorquet, 
Illa retorquetur torquis que, torta retorquet. 
The first two are ingenious ways out of the difficulty; 
but the third meetsand conquers it, giving line for line 
(which the first also does) —and preserving the play on 
torquis.which occurs in the English on the word twist. 
Sale of a Portion of the Maskell Collection.—A 
week or two since a collection of rare books, being 
the duplicate copies of the Maskell Collection now 
in the British Museum, were sold by auction by 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson. The following were 
the prices obtained for some of the works: — 
‘The Sarum Missale,’ printed in 1557, and of 
extreme rarity, 357. It was stated that the Sarum 
books, used prior to the Reformation, and at 
that period, in Salisbury Cathedral, contain the 
forms of worship adopted by the Puseyites at the 
present time; and that therefore they obtain much 
higher prices than those used at York, &c. 
‘Manuale ad usum per celebris Ecclesie Saris- 
buriensis,’ black letter, very rare, and printed at 
London in 1554, sold for 11/. ‘ Enchiridion Ecclesiz 
Sarum,’ reprinted upon vellum at Paris in 1526, 24/.; 
‘The Booke of Common Prayer, noted by John 
Marbecke,’ very rare, printed by Grafton in 1550, 
101. 7s. 6d. Another prayer-book, printed in black 
letter in 1662 and ruled with red lines, 77. 15s.; the 
English Liturgy of Edward VI., translated into Latin 
by Alex. Alessii, and printed in 1551, 92. 12s.; ‘A 
goodly Prymer in Englyshe,’ a rare black-letter book, 
wanting the title, printed in 1537, 97. 


Sale of the Collection of Dr. Cotton Pay 
nary of Newgate.—One of the most pester Ord. 
the season was that of a collection, the 
the late Rev. Horace Salisbury Cotton, more - 
liarly known as “ Dr. Cotton,” for upwards 4 
a century the Ordinary of Newgate. The 
tion comprised bronzes, ornamental china, 
plate, miniatures, and prints. Among the lots sold 
were “The lower jaw of Peter, of Cole 
the original architect of London Bridge, found 

° ° J OR 
removing the foundation of an aneient cha 
which stood in the old structure ;” it sold ra 
A piece of pure silver from the works in Pern, 
rare specimen from the Portland Museum, sold for 
11. 17s. The plate was of very ancient manu: 
chiefly of the time of Charles I., and sold well, Six 
apostle spoons, said to have belonged to that king, 
sold for 3. The principal books in the j 
were upon angling, and comprised all the editions of 
the * Angler’ of Walton and Cotton ;—the rey, gen. 
tleman being a descendant of the latter writer, 
Daily News. 

Opening a Model Lodging-House.— A lodging. 
house for clerks and the superior class of mechanics 
has been opened, under the auspices of the Soci 
for Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes, 
in Old Compton Street, Soho. The premises con. 
tain 136 sleeping apartments, divided into two 
distinct classes—the first class paying 3s. 6d. and 
the second 2s. 6d. per week—each having distinet 
entrances, and separate coffee and refreshment 
rooms, baths, and lavatories. The inmates for the 
above payment, in addition to all necessary domestic 
conveniences, are supplied with the use of the daily 
newspapers, magazines, and a library. It is called 
the St. Ann’s Lodging- House. 

The Picture Gallery of Lord Ellesmere to be opened 
to the Public.—The gallery of the new edifice, Bridge- 
water House, Green Park, occupies the whole of the 
north side of the house, and is carried out a few feet 
beyond the east wall of the ground floor. This ex- 
tension is carried on stone landings and iron canti- 
levers, which come through at least twenty feet, 
and are there securely tied down. The height of the 
gallery is thirty-two feet and the width is the same, 
The roof is formed with iron principals, elliptical 
outside, with a horizontal tie about midway to form 
a flat ceiling inside, with covered sides from which 
the gallery is lighted. The walls will be perfectly 
flat from the level of the dado up to the comice; 
and in order that no hanging chandeliers may ob- 
struct the view in any part, an arrangement will be 
made to illuminate the gallery at night which is 
somewhat peculiar. A burner (probably gas) will 
be fixed outside each light in the cove with a strong 
reflector,—by which means, further, the heated atmo- 
sphere consequent on the number of lamps required 
to show the paintings properly will be avoided. A 
telescope tube will admit of the standards being put 
out of sight from within the gallery during the day, 
and avoid the obstruction of sunlight, and a gallery 
is formed externally to give easy access to them.— 
Builder. 

The New Park at Battersea.—The new park at 
Battersea, which has been for some time in abeyance, 
will be commenced without delay, notices having been 
conveyed on Saturday to all the residents on the spot, 
that they must quit possession, the intention being 
at once to remove the houses. The waterworks will 
remain, The park will extend the whole distance 
between Battersea Bridge and Nine Elms, and from 
the bank of the rivertothe public road across Battersea 
Fields, making the length of the park about two 
miles and a quarter, and its width a little more than 
amile. A carriage-drive forty feet in breadth will 
be formed along the bank of the Thames, and a 
suspension bridge will be thrown across the river to 
the spot where the Red House now stands. Towards 
the construction of this bridge the Marquis of West- 
minster has contributed the sum of 60,000 At 
the south-western boundary of the park an elegant 
church has been erected, and will be ready for con 
secration in the course of the present autumn.— 
Daily News. 





To CorresroxpENts.—H. H.—W. L.—E. L.—R. P. T- 
The Versifier—G. H.—A., A. F.—W. H.—Dr. M‘s. a last 

Mr. SHEEPSHANKS’s second letter (received st - per 
moment) we will print next week, so far as it is nots 





seded by our extract to-day from his first. 
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NEW LIFE TABLES. 
THE ALLIANCE Bnrittsu and Forrren LIFE 
and FIRE ASSUKANCE COMPARY, Bartholomew-lane, 
Capital £5, oe ae sin 
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SECURITY.—The large invested Capital, and the personal re- 
sponsibility of upwards of One Thousand Shareholders. 
Boarp oF Direction. 
Presidents. 
Samuel Gurney, Esq. | Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 
Directors, 
Charles Gibbes, Esq. 
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DAVID JONES, Actuary. 
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LATE.—A. B. SAVORY | & SONS, Manufac- 

he Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill fantom, a cpponite the Bank 

he best wrought S E ty RKS, 

fiddie® pattern, 7s. 2d. per ounce ; Queen’s Stem? 78, 4d. unce, 

The following are the weights recommen ed, but the articles may 
be had lighter or heavier at the same price per ge 


Fiddle Pattern, oz. s. d. £. #. d.; Queen’s Pattern, oz. s. d. £. 8. d. 
12 Table Spoons 30 at7 2 10 15 0) = TableSpoons 40at7 414134 
12 Dessert ditto 20 72 7 34/1 ditto2é 7 4 9108 
12 Table Forks 30 7210150 3 Table Forks 40 7 414134 
12 Dessert ditto 20 72 7 34 12 Dessertditto26 7 4 9108 
2Gravy Spoons10 72 3118| 2GravySpoonsl12 7 4 4 80 
1 Soup Ladle 10 72 si1s| 1 p Ladle 12 7 4 4 80 
4Sauce ditto 10 78 3168) 4Sauceditto 12 710 4140 

4 Salt Spoons igitt ctreng)i 00 4 Galt Bpccns (stzena gilt )2 20 
i Fis MED se 2100) 1 Fish Slice 350 
12 Tea §: ms 10 78 3168 12 as ms ‘i4 “7 10 5 98 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs .. 015 0| 1 Pair ugar Tongs .. 1 50 


N.B. A price current, st newspaper, illustrated by 
pee ER containing ae relative to the purchase of 
silver — C,-' may be had on eotetien, o will be 
sent tote the <a free of postage, in answer to a paid letter. 


ICHARD A. C. LOADER’S CABINET 

Fusersves. oe A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 

24, Pavement, Fins’ most respectfully to call the atten: 

tion of Families a1 = "the Public. to = vs articles, all of 
which are made out of well-seaso’ 





Sweep-back mahogany cain, wah ‘lined seats, in ll = 


satin hair seating ....... 
Ditto with’ fast seats « 
» i couches to match, from . 
Solid mahogany loo tables, fold 1 
Ditto — mings room enaizs, ovate, ante cover- 
0 








Couches 4 to match, fron 


J soanel chests of ccawera, from 
Dressing glasses, from .........+ 
Cc ey glasses, best plate, from 
2%, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY.—R. A. C. LOADE 

* ye Particular attention is called to the Address. 


EMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, 


MIGRATION being much required in AUS- 

TRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, &c., and as the supposed ex- 
mse of an OUTFIT often prevents Individuals Emigrating, 
R & Co., CLOTHIERS, OUTFITTERS, and Co} 

TRACTORS (having a large interest to maintain in those Colonies), 

have been make known that they can supply a comfort: 

able Outyit, ae Bedding, for Mave or FemaLe Emigrants from 

Four Pounds (net) upwards, or less (Two Pounds if needjul), and for 





ecoceccan SCCOeae 





























Children in proportion, at No. 4, Bisnopscate-street WiTHin 
Total Sum tare the London Tavern), where lists will be given on ap- 
Date Increase on ayable, to 
Policy.) of Sy oe origin: which future awe . & Co. being the makers of nearly every article in all the 
Policy. ins Insurance. Bonuses Outfits the supply, and as one es their eee is to promote Emi- 
will beadded. | Grarron, they nei! her receive peg © the too usual 
— to any person introducin P be Rtted out, 
No, £ £ ad. £. a d, | so thatthe e Faemgo an and Outfit aah A=. possible 
21 | 1806 500 | 41510 2| 8310percent.| 91510 2 expense ; but they will, on eguuleation, | atv ise Passe aaseqgers her — te 
= 1807 900 | 98212 110917 ,, 188212 1 | obtain the most economic passa; ey ha 
74 | 1810 1200 «|1160 5 6) 96 - 2360 5 6 Representative in every ‘Austra iam 4 Colony, es +r @- t om they ship 
= 18l1 1600 1828 8 6 pd 2928 8 6 | Clothing monthly; thus they would forw: 
33% 1830 2000 (190613 5| 9533 ,, 3906 13 5 expense, 
a6 | Po 5000 = |3558 | s ae e 8558 * . Barap and Mrnuvany fated as heretofore, athe Can ovr 
—— 3000 ” 5541 Lians, Lapies, &€. are outfit! as hereto’ a a e CaBIN-Pas- 
Prospectuses SENGER OuTFiTTING Warehouse, Nos. 66 an HILL (the 
tion and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- | Emigration Outfittin —s. exclusively at i he 4 yoo 
street WITHIN), amd each branch at 51. Gzorce’s Cazs- 





CENT, LIVERPOOL, 





LASS, China, Chandeliers, Earthenware, &c.— 
PSLEY PELLATT ° CO. (late Pellatt & Green,) invite 
ublic attention to their stock of the above articles, of p— 1 
ave always a most ex ive, modern 
Quality, the best ; prices moderate.— Falcon Glass Works, ‘s. Holland- 
caest, lackfriars ; Western Branch, 58, Baker-street, Portman: 
squi 


ATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — ELKINncTON 

& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, ~“e has 

stood the test of =e years’ wear, on s' pou than ps hotels, 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid = Th 
warn the public that the fact of Goods 





being Plated by 
Patent Process offers no — on their QUALITY w: 
goods made and sold b: e marks of E. & Co. below ® 


crown, and such only i warrant. 
22, Regent-street, 

45, Moorgate-street, } London, 

Estimates, dra wit and prices sent free. 
OLBY’S INCOMPARABLE WAFERS and 
ADHESIVE ENVELOPES, stamped wit nitials. crests, 
and business devices. Fifty superb ‘wafers, with Pall Pinitiale (one 
to four letters), for 6d., sent pos for povensiames 100 cream 
laid envelopes, stamped with full initials, from 1s.; a first-rate 
creme ae aa 64. 5 and Agee Sesh-eaaee Lene eae hy oes all war- 
0,000 


secure. note paper, oD 
view, exeruned by “the first artists, 
H. Dolby, 56, Regent’s Quadrant, opposite Swan & Edgar's. 


WALKER'’S NEEDLES (by rrr the 
“Queen’s Own,” with the new 
threaded, even by the blind, and have i ee 
finish ; the labels are correct liken the 
\lbert, in relief, on coloured 
ctable dealer, on receipt of thirteen stam 
“il, Walker's * Needles for the Million” are about 
of the * Queen’s Own.”—H. Walker also manufactures improv 
Hooks and Eyes, Crotchets, Fish Hooks, Steel Pens, &c.—G 
street West, New Post Office, London. 


UNN’S VEGETABLE OIL, 4s. 6d. per 
imperial gallon, gives a clear P_ brilliant light in ev 




















deoceipsion = me, pe m smoke or sm: is n 

7 temperature, neither does it c fg os A on sone 
= S, et it is recommended as the most cleanly 
oil that can . & Sons beg further to sae ao this oil 
makes no deposit in cans or casks, and is the only article tot can 
_ . rtainty be substituted for sperm oil, and is the best oil for 


anys. Sold only Thomas Nunn & Sons (38 years wk 
fo they on. Society of Lincoln's Inn), 19, Great James-street, 
ford-row. 


N ECHI, No. 4, LEADENHALL- STREET, 
LONDON, with his accustomed spirit, is determined that 
no one in the trade shall excel him either in novelty, variety, 
quality, or price. His principle is to warrant every articte, id 
exchange or return the money for any found in the least ae pa | 
Many of his articles are manufactured on the premises, and m 
of his patterns are invented by hi meat Owing to the ‘imorense - 
novelties in Papier Maché, Mechi has devo’ 
Manufactures, which the ublic are always wel- 
His Cutlery. A wd Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
g-cases, Writ ting-desks, W xes, and every article for 
the Toilet and Work-table, as well as for presents or for amuser 
ment, form a tout ensemble rarely to = r¥.. h. 
working cutlers on the premises, so th ayaa tion of cutlery 
ay be ground and eepeiees daily. Table Cutlery, rs, Strops, 
&c. for Shipping. Bagatelle Tables for public rooms. 


AUTION.—METCALFE & CO,S TOOTH 
and HAIR BRUSHES.—M. ad Co. bes respectfully to in- 
form the public and the country trade, that Brushes are not 77 
their manufacture unless they are stamped with their name and 
pees vm in full, thus—Metcalfe & Brushes 
marked * Metealfe’s,” “ Metcalfe’s Patent,” “ Metcalfe °s Pattern,” 
&e., are not of their make, and parties selling them as such will be 
prosecuted. M. & oe, have been compelled to give this caution in 
0! i d number of spurious Brushes (of a 
very inferior 1 description) that are 4 upon the a 
(particularly in the coun! abroad generally) by 
principled dealers, taking iBdvantage o ne their reputation. Orders 
baa \ 2 them, inclosing Post-office order, will puncti 














ECLINING YEARS.—It is usual to associate 

with that doubtful vee Attante arted of mb atts when maturity 

is passed, an whitened locks. 
That this ree 


numerous thick, 

pao can testify. ispositin 

be completely seman by artificial applications i is hallg 
0! 





Ts 
aa - a Fang “hich nave 1} palimes. ay pad A 
m time to time from 7a 0 have been 


senetties by a timely application pS OLDEI E’S BALM OF 


Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA causes the Hair 
to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off, 
ane af few notes Pm py aye it it again ; it also prevents grey 

3a, 6d., and 1 other prices are 

-— for OLDRIDGES Ah ne 1, Wellington-street, 
and Rover let the shopkeepers persuade you to use any else my 
substitute. 


ok PURIFYING THE BLOOD AND 
STRENGTHENING the DIG peziyy ORGANS. — 

FFRENCH’S SARSAPARILLAand CHAMOMILE.—A genuine 
fluid extract of these we]l-known valuable yy It Con suited 
for either sex, and will prove a certain cure for tingeet the loss of 
appetite, say of si et ‘ht, fainting fits, wasti 
languor, skin di eumatic and nervous 
impurities of the blood blood caused by unhealthy 2 ny too ad 
a life, or other causes. a4 ligent use of this 
cine, the energies of ~ whole nervous system w 
more powerful healthy action of every faculty produced, — “ 
ness, and all the pe Semeepabio ce symptoms of disease, will 
strength and healt ely -- red to the feeble and —— by it 4 
restorative pro) 28. 9d., 48. 6d., 118. 
prges ared only by W. A. Preach, Practical’ Chemist, io iH 
Holborn (two hows west a —The lis. and 22s. sizes. 
delivered carriage of England. 

Agents— Hannay, “3, Oxford: ‘street ; Johnson, 68, Cornhill, 


Near LOWNESS of SPIRITS, 
DISORDERED STOMACHS, and INDIGESTION CURED 











late the nerves h 5 nivestt d 1 oe cr 
in, an 10" 
be medici a mo oo cnrtenn as Holloway’ 0 Pie in aie the —_ 
~ ti. of the ty a. Tisecth inet ion and in rating the cons 
tution. eir urifying na +4 gives om vig cireu inthe 
blood, so that %, | sg ey speedily restored to 
health. — Sold ‘b Drogas, "and at Professor Hialloway’s 
Establishment, 24), Strand, ondon, 
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THE ATHENZUM 











ition, pri 
ULES for ASCERTAINING the SENSE 
CONVEYED in ANCIENT GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 
By HERMAN HEINFETTER. 


Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 


week will be p 
N ORAL, SOCIAL, and. PROFESSION AL 
DUTIES of ATTORNIES and SOLICITORS. 
By SAMUEL WARREN, t= ay .8., of the Inner Temple, 
at- 
In one thick ¥ volume, feap. 8 
William Blackwood & Son, Edinburgh ana London; and 
William Benning & Co. London. 


LAW OF NATIONS. 
Just published, in crown Svo. price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
RINCIPLES of the LAW of NATIONS, 
with Sup; pplementary Essays on, ae LAW of BLOCKADE 
and on “CONTR BAND OF WAR. , Aa POLSON, # 
Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. To which i Badea. n Essay on DIPLI 
MACY, by the Rev. “THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE. 
John’ J. Griffin & Co. 53, Baker-street, Portman-square, London ; 
and R. Griffin & Co. Glasgow. 








HARPES LONDON MAGAZIN E. Edited 
FRANK FAIRLEGH.—The October Part, price 18., con- 
tains” 'wo superior E. vings on Steel, ‘= the following, among 
other articles of general interest :— 
THE MERIAH SACRIFICE. By Mrs. Postans. 
CURIOSIPIES OF SCIENCE. 
SHAKSPEARE’S SIMPLETONS. By Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 
VISIT TO LADY HESTER STANHOPE. By W. H. Bartlett. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF CHATEAUBRIAND. 
HALT a THE BLACK FOREST. By the Author of ‘ Swit- 


id,” &. &c. 
REVIEWS: :-VANITY FAIR—BROTHER AND SISTER— 
GOWRIE. 
The first PRAT of a New Tale, entitled LEWIS ARUNDEL; 
or, TH ILROAD OF LIFE, by Fraxk Farruecu, wil 
appear in the November Part of Suarre’s Lonpon MaGazine. 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE. — The 
I NEW VOLUME is now ready, containing EIGHT ELE- 
GANT ENGRAVINGS, and a variety of interesting matter. 
Price 48. 6d, cloth, lettered. Forming one of the cheapest Volumes 
ever published. 


London: Arthur Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





Seine 


On the 30th of September will be published, to be in 
Three Monthly Parts, each containing about 80 pages of Letter- 
=: Yd and Prose, with Illustrations, price One Shil- 


UINS OF MANY LANDS: 
A PILGRIMAGE. 
By NICHOLAS et yoy of* The Traduced,’ &c. 
ts a 
Babylon—Nineveh—Petra—Temples and Pyramids of Egyptan 
Nubia—k ag" Mong of America—Rock- Temples of Ellora, fe 


phante, &c., in Ind 
on : Willen’ Tegg & Co. Ch ide ; and all Booksell 


Sixth Edition of 1,000 each, price 9a cloth gilt, 


APOCALY PTIC SKETCHES; or, LEC- 
TURES on the BOOK OF REVELATION, delivered in 
the Great Room, Exeter Hall, by the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, 
D.D., Minister of the Scotch National Church, Crown-court, 
= -street, Covent-garden. With Notes and Corrections by the 
uthor. 
*,* A Srcoxp Series of the above is in course of publication in 
Monthly Numbers. 
Arthur Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster-row, London. 


On Monday, the 25th instant, will be published, price 1a. 
ANADA in 1848. Being an Examination of 
the Existing Resources of British North America, with con- 
siderations ne their further and more perfect developement, as a 
ractical remedy, by means of Colonization, for the prevailing 
38 in ‘the United Empire ; and for the eae of the Col Colony. 
By M ILLING TON” HENRY SYNG 




















ya. ‘S. 
London : Emagen Wilson, 11, Royal ar 





Second edition, revised and corrected, with an Index, 
HEMISTRY NO MYSTERY ; being the 
bject-matter of a COURSE of LECTURES by Dr. 
SCOFFE N, illustrated Geouhon, with Diagrams and Wood- 
cuts, in 12mo. cloth lettered, price 
Arthur Hall & Co. 25. Paternoster-row. 


This day, octavo, 23. 
HE CHURCH AND THE EDUCATION 
UESTION : a Letter to the Lord, Bishop of Ripon. By 
HENRY PARR HAMILTON, M.A. F.R.S., late Fellow of 
Trinity nant Rector of W ath, _ Rural Dean. 


y the same Author, octavo, 
PRACTICAL REMARKS on POPULAR 
ndon : John W. Parker, West Strand. 


EDUCATES & ENGLAND and WALES. 
‘On the 5th October, ah oy Twopence, or stamped, Threepence, to 
be continued Weekly. 


HE COTTAGE GARDENER; 
and Cottager’s ost to Out-of- Door Gardening and Spade 
Cultivation. Conducte: nats GEORGE W. JOHNSON, Editor of 
ener’s Almanac,’ ‘ Modern Gertenees: Dictionary,’ &e. 
(DENING, *by Mr. R. Err: Gardener to Bir 
rt., Oulton Park. FLOWE GARDENING, by 
by, Ploreiculcural M a r to Messrs. Henderson, 
i, KITCHEN GARDENING, od the Editor, and 
r. J. Barnes, Gardener to to Lady Rolle at Bict 
The COTTAGE GARDENER will consist st "Ei ‘ht large Octavo 
. relating chiefly to Out-Door Gardening. The Contents of 
each Number will be thus arranged :—The ve 's wruit Gardening 
—The Week’s Flower Gardening—The Week’s Kitchen Gardening 
—Miscellaneous Information applicable | - ‘the Month's Gardening 
—General Horti and An- 
swers to Queries 
The price of each number vvill be 2d., or 3d., if ceuiia, 80 as to 
be transmissible free from =o stage. 
London: Published by 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner, and 147, 
tT ands sold by all Booksellers, of whom detailed prospectuses 








or, Amateur 














On the 30th September, price 6s., Division I. of 


+ 
DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS of ASTRONOMY 
and of PHYSICAL and POLITIOAL GEOGRAPHY. 
With descriptive letter-press, by the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, 
M.A., Author of * The Gallery of Nature,’ ¢c. 

The present Part comprises in ASTRONOMY, 

1. A Celestial Planisphere, or General Map of the Heavens. 

- Annual Kevolution of the Earth sound the Sun. 

3. Phases and Movement of the > 

4. Map of the Heavens in August, Sepoember, and October. 

With a complete Treatise on Astronomy, by the Editor, copiously 
illustrated. 

The MAPS in PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, are constructed 
by AUGUSTUS PETERMANN, F.R.G.S., and formerly in Pro- 
fessor Berghaus’s Geographical Establishment at Potsdam. 

1. Distribution of Atmospheric Heat and Cold indicated by 
Isothermal Lines. 

2. Distribution of Oceanic Currents and Temperature. 

3. Distribution of Animals. . 

4.and5. The Ocean and River Boundaries in the Two Hemi- 
spheres. 

The MAPS in POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, in part constructed 
and revised by Mr. PETER MANN, and engraved by Mr. DOWER; 
= Sections of the principal Mountains, 

Africa—2. Euro pe — 3. North America—4. South America — 
g, France« Ireland—7. British Isles—8. North Italy—¥. Sout, 


The Work will continue to be published in Monthly Parts, 
each containing Three Maps; and in Divisions, each containing 
Eighteen Maps, and a proportionate quantity of letter-press. To 
be completed in Four Divisions, and Twenty-four Parts. 


London: Wm. 5. Orr & Co.; and sold by all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. plain ; 4s. coloured, 
A SCHOOL ATLAS. By James CornweELL, 
Ph.D. This Atlas consists of thirty beautifully executed 
small Maps on Steel, tremens 8 contain all the names occurring in Dr. 
Cornwell's School Geography, and also Ss list of several hundred 
places, with their latitude = longitu 
Also, price 38, 6d., or, with ehieey Maps on Steel, 5a. 6d. 
A School Geography. By James Cornwell, Ph. D. 
Fourth Edition. 
“ Very superior to the common run of such books.”—Athenaum, 
London : Simpkin & ; Co. ; Hamilton & Co. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF SIMEON’S LIFE. 
Just published, reed, Edition, in 1 thick vol. post 8vo, cloth, with 
it and Fac-simile, price 7a. 6d. 
a EMOIRS- of the Rev. CHARLES SIMEON, 
i M.A., late Senior Fellow of King’s Collge. and Minister of 
Trinity Church Cambridge ; his . toge- 
ther with Selections from’ his Writ ng a Correspondence. 
Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM CARUS, M.A., Fellow and Senior 
pan of Trinity College, and Minister ‘of Trinity Church, Cam- 
ri 
fe "A few copies of the 8vo. Edition are still on sale, price 14s, 
London : J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


This day, super-royal 32mo. price 1a. ; post free, 1s, 6d. 











LOVERS 3 and HUSBANDS. ‘By T. S. ARTHUR, 
Author of ‘Sweethearts and Wives.” 
By H. W. Long- 
fellow, Author of * Hyperion.’ 
The Belfry of Bruges, and other Poems. 
Poetic Meditations. By Alphonse De Lamartine. 
Translated by W. North. Super-royal 32mo. price 1s, 


Evangeline: a Tale of Acadie. 
Super-royal 32mo. price 1. 
By 
H.W. Longfellow. Super-royal 32mo. price 1s. 
London: H. G. Clarke & Co. 278, Strand. 





13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
THE 
CASTLEREAGH PAPERS, 


MR. COLBURN has the honour to announce that he will publish 
on the 30th of September, 


THE MEMOIRS AND CORRESPON- 
DENCE OF 


VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH. 


Edited by His Brother. 
CHARLES VANE, MANQU. —_ OF LONDONDERRY, 


2 vols. 8vo. printed “tine ny the Wellington and Nelson 
Despatches. Orders received by all Booksellers. 


Also, just published, 


MILDRED VERNON: 
A TALE OF PARISIAN LIFE, 
IN THE LAST DAYS OF THE MONARCHY. 
By HAMILTON MURRAY, 3 vols. 


* You ’re not a moral people, and you know it, 
Without the aid of too sincere a poet.”—Byron, 


VOL. Ill. of PEPYS’ DIARY and 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


New Eprtion, with the Omitted Passages Restored. 
Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE, 


“In the present volume are traced, day by day, the internal 
domestic events of that importan it period, from April 1665, being 
e 


the year in which the plague m its most dreadful ravages, 
through 1666,in which the Great Fire of London took place, for 
the best account of which reference has often been made ‘thi 
admirable Diary.”—Messenger, 


Iv. 
FOR NORTHERN TOURISTS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols, 21s. bound, 


A YACHT VOYAGE 


TO NORWAY, DENMARK, AND SWEDEN. 
By W. A. ROSS, Esq. 

“ Mr. Ross has here given us a very lively and intelligent picture 
of the incidents of a cruise to the Northern Ocean in company 
with Lord Rodney. The pictures of the pocshertel chace, the 
pedestrian trips after the rein-deer, the seal shooting, the pleasures 
and dangers of the sea trips from place to piace, the receptions in 
Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish secrets, the eapeeene of the 
North, and the episodical tales elicited by Mr. Ross’s personal 
wanderings, go to the construction of two of the most agreeable 
volumes published for a long time.”— United Service Gazette, 


Henry Coipery, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 
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USTICE and CHARITY. by M. Victor Covsm, 
L 

ORDER and CIVILIZATION, RACTS in DEFENCE of 

ie a Governm Translated and Edited b 


T, Bsa. ‘of the Middle Temple, With 
: Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. 


NEW WORK BY v~d > x THOMSON, 
Published this day, in feap. 8y ith Woodcuts, 72, 8. cloth, 
CHOOL CHEM ISTRY: or, Practical 


ments of the Science, By ROBERT udi. 
M.D., Master in Surgery in the U heat THOMSON, 


By the same Author, fep. 8vo. W: 
An ACCOUNT of the GOVERNMENT EX: 
PERIMENTS onthe FOODof fhe Payson’ th the FATTENING 
& Tongmana 








of CATS: with Remarks on the F. 
ondon: Longman, Brown, G 





MANGNALL'S HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, BY THE 
REV. G. N. WRIG + cas 
Hew. ae. bound in roan, price 4s, — a 
gs, corrected, and adapted for nes use Me Pt 


Ppstoricat and MISCELLANEOUS 


Questions, for the pee of RY, Peo 
tion of $ritish ont General B y. &e. S People: with a Selee 
By } LICHMAL NON ALL. 
In this edition are embodied the latest geographical discoveries 
and scientific inventions, and the most recent facts in the 
ments of biography and history: a new chapter on the Middle 
Ages, and an Epitome of Scripture ae, are added ; many 
inaccuracies respecting dates have been rectified; @ the 
pupil's guide to a correct pronunciation, all classical words an; 
names are accentuated, and, when consisting of three or more ayl- 
lables, the penultimate, if long, is uniformly marked. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Chapels, 


*x%* A Catalogue of School-Books sent, on applicati inclosing 
2 postage stamp. : — 


A. G. FINDLAY’S (ESQ. F.R.G.S.) SCHOOL ATLAS, 
Price 5s, royal 4to. engraved on Steel, and finely coloured, 


INDLAY’S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
sin Ladies? ny | Geutlementiiehoals whens 


A sen Map sent free to all parts. 


lso now to be ha 
Findlay‘s Modern General Atlas, Thirty Maps, 
imp. 8vo. 12s. ; 4to. 16s. 


Findlay’s Classical Atlas, Twenty-six Maps, i imp. 
8vo. 123. ; 4to. 16s, 
* elt is the best Classical Atlas that has yet appeared.”—P 
he index is a new and useful feature in a set of , 
S 
“The artistical portion of this Atlas cannot be surpessed. 
beautifully engraved.”—Church and State Gazette. iis 


London : William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


+ + 
JICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
Tue Stanparp Epition of the PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND is now completed (with the exception of an ges to 
the whole, which will make a separate Volume). The 
which contains 6659 pages, is divided into Eight Volumes, which 
are constantly kept on sale, handsomely bound in cloth, price Six 
Pounds. It extends from the earliest times to the end of the War 
in 1815, and partially to the end of the reign of George IIL 
CoNTINUATION OF THE PictorIAL History oF ENGLAND was 
commenced two years ago, and Two Parts, at Four Saitures 
EacH, have appeared, which bring down the Narrative to the 
Accession of George IV. The Publisher deeply regrets that 
have interfered with the continued publi- 
cation of this work. But he has now the pleasure! to announce 
he has made arrangements with MISS MARTINEAU for the 
completion of this undertaking. The Publication of 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
DURING 
THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE 


will be resumed on the 1st of October, and continued Monthly, in 

Hatr-Parts. at Two Shillings each, and in Parts, on alternate 

Months, at Four Shillingseach. The "whole work wiltbe comprised 

pot ane Parts, at Four Shillin Parts I. and IL. will be a 
ly on sale, so that the Su ibers to the Standard Editi 

of he P Pictorial History of England, now completed, may p 

regularly with the Continuation. 











PICTORIAL BIBLE.—The InpEx is preparing 
for immediate Publication, when the Work may be had complete, 
in Four Volumes, cloth boards, price 3, 

London: Charles Eaight, 90, Fleet-street ; 
And sold by all f n Town and Country. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


ILLEMENT’S CATECHISM of FAMI- 
LIAR THINGS, and the Events which led to their Die, 
covery and Improvement ; with a Short Explanation of some 
the Principal Natural Phenomena. For the Use of Schools 
Private Families. Price 3s, 
“A useful contribution to the infant cause of Learning made 
Easy.”—Athenei book for 
* A compact aaa well- printed | edition of a most useful 
children ; and, indeed, a book of reference for all.” 
Douglas Jerrold’s eekly eeng J 
“A novel and very useful peculiarity of this Catechistic _ 
oop emp is the insertion of the meani ng 0 of the most cities’ — 
r terms occurring in each answer at the end d of it...... e weit 
pect in t these derivative explanations, is copious, accurate, ¢xPiet 
and well calculated to blend in the youthful mind entertain 
which shall be jnprensive, with instroction that shall be perma- 
nent.” —Hood's Magazine for March, 18 
“ It contains cee enaien but perfectly clear and - 
rate—of nearly five hundred articles in daily use among = 
equally useful as a school book and a book of reference, aD ~ weg 2 te 
an adult may obtain essential and necessary information fro! 
pages.” —Norfolk Chronicie, Feb. 1847. 
@Cz The usual allowance to Schools. chester: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; J. B. Harvey, Cole! J 
Tippell, Norwich ; Menzies, Edinburgh ; Camaning Fergusoa 
Dublin: May be ordered of any Bookseller. ae 


in the 











‘f =f t, 
Printed by James Hoximes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, 
yond a Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s 
hancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said fre North 
cuplishea by Jonn FRANCIS, of No. 14, W ellington-stre*’ 
hi the said county, Publisher, at No.14, in W ellington ay ~ 
said ; and sold by al) Booksellers and Newsvenders.— RELABD) 
ScoTLAN D, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgb < forts 1848: 
Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, Sepeember 
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